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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department ok the Interior, 

HritEAi; ok EourATiox^ • 
1 Vaxhmgton, October 7, 7,97/J. 


o isczouer /, /,V7/y. 

.Sir: Were it possible to print for distribution «mon B those 

e directly interested in .. , . ** _ iO 

tR^ 


r - • i'— i«r uisrnuution union*? those 

directly interested in education a complete account of all tli? 

non. liiit this bui eau has no funds with which to have such a rei.ort 
compiled, nor are funds available for printing it if it were compiled 
have, however, caused two brief reports to 14 made of some of the 
most interesting features of these exhibits^, Sief general statement 

cxh bits n t U W r P °V d m T Stnk>ng fe " t,lr " S 0f the sever «> 

i. In bits, by n - (arson Ryan, editor in this bureau, and n more de* 
ailed report of the exhibits in agricultural education and rural 
schools, by Harold (V. Foght, the bureau's specialist in rural scS 

?u e ' V , ° re,,d these two reports will have a fairly good 
idea of the meaning of these exhibits. 1 recommend th„*t h' *f i 

published as bulletins of the Bureau of Education, and I 1 trans 
nutting herewith the first of these reports for that purpose. 
Respectfully submitted. 1 

E, I*. Claxton, 

1 he Secretary ok the Interior, 




(ommisnioner. 
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EDUCATION EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 






iNTROtU^CTOJlY NOTE. 


I • * 

The.j?n-.pc, se 0 f this' bulletin is to present, for the benefit of school 
^facials others interested in education, u brief description of 
the educ^ty exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, held; itfSnn Francisco during 1015. Exhibits described 'herein 
are almost . entirely limited to those that are educational in the nar- 
rower sense- of:. the word-having to do with schools or methods, 
pioce^ and-.systems^of education. N 0 attempt could be made to 
describe the /edition itself as an educational institution, however 
inviting such^fe might be. .Suffice it to say that no one could 
m\e a exposition \fithoiit bringing something educa? 

tiona away it, and certainly no school nflin or woman could 
have visited the fair without gaining new ideas of the progress of 
civilization and a corresponding stimulus for the work of education. 
Most of the exhibits described in this bulletin were in the Palace 
! of Education and Social Economy, situated at the extreme western 
end of the exhibit building area of tine exposition. The space as- 
.signcd to the different exhibitors may be^seen from the floor plan, 
of the 1 alace of Education, reproduced on page 8. About hiilf the 
. exhibits m this building were devoted to education. A few exhibits 
not relating wholly to education had educational aspects that have 
been discussed in pnrt in this bulletift. Some of the States and for- 
eign cbuntries devoted space in their pavilions to school exhibits. 

*i, ,i UmfiW dlsp ay ’ rnt,ier than numerous exhibits, was the aim of 
; the department of .education of the exposition, and this was cnrried ‘ 
out consistently. The policy, of the department is thus set forth by 
* its chief, Mr. Alvin E. Pope : . - J 

Domestic exhibits were secured by Invitation, the policy of tlie department 

LL °i?r, T k ‘‘ xhlhltor *° 00 " f ' ,1 ° his exhibit’ to. one distinct system or 
process In which he excelled; to some definite lesson wlileli he was capable of 
teaching the world ; to present comjilete Information on his partlcuhi/subject 
w eh would be of Interest and benefit .to the vtsltors to an Internnt "mu W 

> rL.rrjr”"’"* “«««> * •» au P s.“, s 

'-•r: 1 nswiublcrM to portray tile eallent (enturw. of. 

, play r ^^*? tfcatl0n V W f hnVC tl,e Pld-style educational dls- ^ 

>> '?**'- « comprehenslve.r duplicate^ exhibits, ^MuriMd,# l | T 







EDUCATION 



PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


pupils* work ; tlierrfm*/ It' has hccn^Jp aim and endeavor of tlu* department to 
have eai*li t exhibitor Aaji l with the fundamental principles of education, illus- 
trating the mentis yxi)d to <ll*ve!np a child into the* highest type <if citizenship. 
Foreign countries /md Insular ]Misse$*u»ns have followed the general policy of 
the department li/ phgnrd to the arrangement of exldldts. 

The illn&M^ons'uscd in thi^ bulletin were for the most part con- 
tributed by the various exhibitors. In selecting from the , large 
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Dumber of pictures available severnt principles Ayere kept in mind: 
Some pictures were selected to Help the reader visualize the exhibit 
ns u whole ; f others in order that the special impression conveyed by 
i\ carefully prepared chart might be reproduced, at least in part; 
and a number of illustrations owe their inclusion to the hope that 
school mendnterested in the work o t display in school exhibits may 
obtain some suggestion from*the methods used njt San Francisco. 
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I*. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT/ * 

The United States Government exhibits at the exposition were 
scattered o\yv seven of the- main exhibit buildings. In the Palace 
°f pAluca^rbn the Government exhibit of education, including dis- 
plays hy the Bureau of Education, agricultural colleges, antf public 
schools of the City of Washington, occupied a large central location. 

I be Childrens Bureau exhibit, also in the Palace of P^dftcation and 
Social Economy, bore directly on school problems, and in the Liberal 
Arts Building were the exhibits of the Public Health Service, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Military Academy at West Point, and 
the Naval* Academy at Annapolis. 

{ UUKEAU OK EDUCATION. “ 

The Bureau of Education exhibit was designed to show the organi- 
zation of the Bureau/ of Education for the purpose of educational 
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PROGRESS 

SINCE 1877 



loUPtpiittt 
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* pur^tiu of Education chart showing ©ducal ionul progress sine© 1HT7. 

investigatiefr, information, policy, and promotion, and to portray 
educational progress since # previous expositions, through charts, 
models, pictures, maps, etc. 

Progress in education since 1877, the year following the first 
national exposition, Was shown in b laige charts particularly im- 
pressive was the growth ^f high schools. * 

1 U 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS. 
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Modern typos of rural schools and processes of education were 
shown in the exhibit by a series of models and devices.** These 
illustrated, respectively, the rural school in connection with the 
Ktate Normal School at Kirksville. Mo. ; the Cache La Poudre School, 
of Colorado; the model rural school at the Stnte Normal School, 
Muysvillc, N. I)nk.; the Pnrrngut School, Tennessee; the- rural con-" 
solidated ^school at All>erta. Minn.; a practical ideal for a con- 
solidated school district ; and the # progress of school children through 
the grades. 

The model of the rural school at Ivirksville demonstrated how a 
country school can ln\ “ not' u one-room school, hut a one-teacher 
school." The model was so constructed that it could be easily taken 
' n l )n, 't to show Ike arrangement of rooms, apparatus, and other special 
features. Particularly impressive was the use of* all available space 
in basement and attic: the modern improvements possible in nnv 
•<*ountry school; and the opportunities for industrial work, agricui- 
tui*e, and social center activities. The cost of construction, without 
plumbing and heating, was declared to be $2,200; with sanitary 
plumbing and hot-water heat, $ 2 , 750 ; with all equipment, $ 3 , 200 , 

The C ache La Poudre School illustrated particularly the com- 
munity extension efforts of the Colorado Agricultural College at 
Fort Collins. It showed a modern high-school building set in a‘ 
rural community with a “teariienige'’ on the school grounds, a school- 
burn and lil>ernl school grounds, a schooj farm of 5 acres, garden 
land of 1 acre, an athletic field of 2 acres, and an orchard of half 
anjure. The school serves an* area of 15 square miles, containing 
207 homes and n population of 800 ]>eople; The fctforado Agri- ~ 
cultural College explains that, in behalf of “community Mterment 
. through rural school consolidation, wo are working in Colorado^-Sk 
To Improve- nil of our village ami rurnl 
lo the numty unit of ruml-sclotol ndudiilMtrntioit, 

To provide adequate trained mipervlHioa. 

To provide a Mmol farm for each rural teacher. 

To provide a lioune fnr the principal ami auike ptwwlble a n*ldent Teacher. 

To encourage lecture cmirnes ami nelglthorlumd meeting* In nil dlNtrlcta. 

To make each Hchool a social center for all the people, 

Tti Introduce agriculture auil the home arts Into all the Mmols. 

To muke a hlgh-school education possible for every country, child. * 

To truln tearhers for rnml schools and rural leadership. . * 

To consolidate our smnll, \^enk districts Into lante. strong one*, 

The-Farragut School was presented as a typical Tennessee country* 
life school. The school has pupils in its elementary course and 
100 jn its high -school course. The courses jnclude ngricufture, car- "' * 
pentry, household science," i*ural sanitation, and regular academic > 
with jaw i agrjcultu^l halo,^ There is a residence for 
the principal on ^tKei grounds,^ a^reinodeletl R^ftndoned fschtnillioitae. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EXHIBITB. Ig 

The community, sejpice includes agricultural demonstration, model 
kitchen and garden, community recreation grounds, community cir- 
culating librnry, centers of social activities. 

A practical ideal ” for a consolidated school district showed a 
10-acre school farm with an indefinite additional amount of from 
10 to 40 acres for a district of 12 square miles, a population of 600 
people^ a school population of 200, 6 teachers employed through- 
out the year; a school building fitted up for school nnd community 
center purposes; manual training and domestic science buildings for, 
school nnd neighborhood uses; residence for the home of the teacher v 
and for social center interests; play shed; bam for stock and for 
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Relative size of unlvei^itlM as shown in the Government education exhibit. 


horses used in transporting pupils to gchool, as well as for the teams 
of fa rnoersAit ten ding social, educational, of demonstration meetings 
.at the school and on the farm; poultry* house, runs, nncTyards; 

I* athletic field and playgrounds for boys and girls; gardens, demon- 
stration plats, vegetable' and field crops; nursery and orchard; and 
parks for neighborhood picnics and outdoor exercises. 

The device illustrating the elimination of pupils from school * 
showed that for every — • 

CO pupils entering school in 1897-08, 

T>3 were in fofirth grade in 11)00-1901, 

25 were in eighth grade in 1904-5, 

15 entered high school in 1905-6, 

5+ completed high school in 1909-10, 

3 were in college in .1910-11, o v 

1 graduated from college ip 1015. 
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Other charts in the exhibit illustrated problems of home education 
and the need for cooperation between home and school ; the' value- of 
home gardens for city children under the direction and supervision 
*of the school; the money value of education; the nunil>er and dis' 
tribiftion of libraries in the United States; the kindergarten— its 
growth, present extent, and needs; and the plan of proposed Federal 
did for vocational education. Two charts presented facts on higher 
education. One that aroused special interest showed the development 
of higher education between 1875 and lb!4 as illustrated by a large 
privately endowed university (Harvard) and a large State univer- 
sity (University of Minnesota). The comparison was as follows: 

4 ^ DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHKH EDUCATION. 

A Large Private t.Y Endowed University. * 


(Harvard ‘University.) 


I. The College 


In 1875. 


/Liberal Arts 
(Graduate 


In 19H. 


Civil Engtneerim: 

Mining Engineering 

Chemistry 

Natural History 

Scientific 

Teachers 

Graduate 


2. Scientific School 
and School of Min- 
ing ami Practical 
Geology (Under- 
graduate) 

c << 

3. Law School 

4. Medical School 


5. School of Agriculture 

6. Divinity School 

7. Dental School x 

4. Summer School— Chemistry and Botany 

Nohfnstmetional 

Departments: 

Library 
Museums 
Botanical O aniens 
Astronomical Observatory 


Tolul 
173 1 

Subject 
Courses 


1 XttJSSSll.B-r-Art, 

<1 radnato School of 
Arts and Scion™ 


. Graduate 
School of ( 
Applied 
Sciences 


wines 

ngDuN 


M ining 


{ Civil 
Mechanical 
Electrical 
Mining 
Metallurgy 
Architecture 
Architectural Con- 
ArcbiteotureJ strtiction 

Landscape Arvhl- 
lecture 


Total 

LOT, 2 
Subject 
Courses 


Forestry 
Applied Biology 
Applied Science 

Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion 

5. Law School (Graduate) 
fl/^Medlral School 
7. Graduate School of Medicine 
R. Divinity School (Graduate) 

P. Dental Schod 

10. School for Health Officers (Graduate) 

11. School of Agriculture (Research) 

(Suraraer 

12. University Extension {Social Workers 

[Extension. Work 

13. Associated College— Collegefor Women (UadoliffeJ 
Chapel 
Library 

Observatory ^ 

Laboratories 
.Museums 
Infirmary 
.Unlxeraity Press 


Non ins l motional 
Departments 
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( University of Minnesota) 


*/n Util 


years pro- (u ,r ( 

pa^oton* ) J ^ y ent irtt ’ 


Course 

(’nurse 

Course 


. Collect) of 
Srirnce, l„fiw- 
ature and 
tlie Arts 


1. C o 1 1 e g o n n 

Srionre, Lit- Modem Course 
erature, amiH'lAMsfrnl Course 
the Arts (2 Scientific Course 
years) J 


2. O o 1 1 e g o of 
Engineering, 
and tlie Me 
chanical Arts 


2. College oflClvil Engineering 3. Depmt merit of 
MernanlrfinMechwiirul Engineering Agriculture 
Arls(2yeursj| Architecture 


I E lementory 
(4 veurs) 
University 
(2 years)* 


Tol.il. 7 k Subject Courses 


General 

Agriculture 


i. Law School 


Science, l iterature, and Arts 

Arts nmj Muw 

Arts and Chemistry 

Arts and Law 

IYe*!.ogaJ 

Arts and Medicine 

Science and Medicine - 

Arts and Dentbiry 

Civil Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Architecture 

. Architect ural Engineering 

"Agronomy 
Earm Man- 
agement 
Animal 
Ilusbandrv 
II o r t i cul- 
ture 

riant * Pa- 
thology ' 

Coilege of Kntorpol- 

Agrlvuliuro . 0 ^y * , 

* Agricultural 

Education 
Ceneral 
Teach ors* 
Training 

! Technical E'orest- 

Fortwt l-'.xperi- 
raent Station 

i. me i/onirai Boys/ Course 
School of A grt- 
culture 

2. The North West Girls' Course 
School pfAgrE 1 
culture 

3. Weit Central Advanced Course 
School of Agrff 
cuiture 

7 Experiment Stations j 


Home . 
Economics 


Total- 

Sub^t 

Courses 


[Medical Courses— School for Nurses 
. Med leal School { School of Embalming-School of 
I Health 

. College of Dentistry 
. College of Pharmacy 

| Mining Engineering 

School of MineejMinin^nginecring in ecology 


Public 


metallurgy 


ft. School off Analytical Chemistry; Arts and Chemistry 
C homistry \ Applied Them Mry . 

10. College of Education— University High School; Teachers' 

Course* 

11. Graduate School 

12. KxtentionfKvenlng Course*; Correspondence Courses 

School \Summer Sessions; Extension Teaching 

Of special importance for rural-school sanitation and hygiene 
were the charts prepared bv the joint committee" of *hc National 
Rducation Association Council of Education, and the American 
Medical Association.* Comparison of city aqd country school chil- 
dren showed that in most 'respects city childixn were less defective 
than country children, ^he percentages were as follows; 

a For ft detailed description of those exhibits, ace Bulletin, 1016, No. 2, Agricultural 
imd Rural Education of the Pnnnmft-lbtclflc Internntlonsl Exposition. r - 

lieio 9 — 16 2 
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WHAT FOUR YEARS 
IN SCHOOL PAID , 

Wages of two groups of Brooklyn citizens 



Those who left 
school at 14, 
Yearly&alary 

Those who left 
school at 18, 
Yearly Salary 

When 14 years of age 

*200 

* 0~ 

- 16 

250 

0 ' 

•• 18 

350. 

500 

•• 20 

475 

750 

•• 22. ■■ • - 

575 

1000 

•• 24 

600 

1150 

•• 25 

688. 

1550 i 

Total Salary 1 1 years 
Total Salary 7 years 

*5112. 50 

8 7337.5° 


Notice that at 25yearsof age the better educated 
boysare receiving‘900 per year more salary £nd 
have already, in seven years. received*2250 more 
than the boys who left school at 14-years have received 
for eleven years’ work. 

IT PAYS 

TO CONTINUE YOUR STUDIES. 


One of ii series of chartt emphasfting the money value of education. 


r 


* 
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Teeth defects 

Tonsils 

jVdp^ds 

Kye defects '. . . . 

Malnutrition 

enlarged glands 

Ear defects^ 

Breathing defects 

Spinnl cun'ature 

Anemia 

''ncloan 

*ng disease 

irt disease 


Rural 

children. 


Per cent. 
48.8 
28.14 
* 23.4 
20.4 
16.6 
8.28 
4.78 
4.2 
3* 
1.65 
1.7 
1.25 
.74 


City 

children. 


Per cent. 
"33.58 
16. 42 
12.5 
12.5 
7.65 
13.01 
1.28 
2. 1 
.13 
1.5 
.17 
.32 
.4 


A number of effective charts and photographs showed the advance 
of the Negro in literacy, farm ownership, and standards of living. 
Hampton Institute was represented by furniture made in the school 
shops; in particular, a large, substantial oak table, the practical Value 
of which was attested by actual use in the‘ exhibit throughout the 
exposition period. .ThoTIainpton Jubilee Singers gave daily concerts 
at the Bureau of Education exhibit, -and also in one of the motion- 
picture theaters in the Palace of Education during a period of sev- 
eral weeks, thus bringing Hampton’s work to the attention of many 
exposition visitors >vho might otherwise not have known of it. It 
was significant that many casual visitors who came to hear the 
Hampton singers remained (o study the school exhibits. 

The work of the schools for natives of Alaska was shown by charts 
and also by actual products of practical education in the Alaskan 
schools. The District of Columbia was well represented by work in 
art, manual training, millinery, etc., from the Washington elemen- 
tary, high, and normal schools. Through cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and 13 agricultural colleges, the Bureau of 
Education whs 'enabled to present a representative exhibit illustrat- 
ing the extent and methods of agricultural education. 1 

— ... — — ■■ — -m* — 

1 For a detailed dcarrlptlnn of tbcae exhibit*, nee Bulletin, 1016. No. 2, Agricultural 
and Kurnl Education at the Fauama-Paclflc International Exposition, 
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A clmrt describing educational foil mint ions gave th? following 
infornnitiou : * 


1-:<I m'ufional fttumlafion*. 


Niihh*. 


i iirnefclc.Fotmilut ion 

Carnegie Corporation t 

Rockefeller Foil mini Ion , , ...... I 

'M'tteni! Kdni'rttimi llonnl I 

Kusarll Sago Koti mint inn ! 

(i 1 

Rockefeller Inst Unto 

Carnegie institution 

Smithsonian Inst ihn ion / 

I'holps-Stnkes Fund 

Jrttnos Final 

Sinter Fund ! 

Iltmti Final 


Endowment 


I'urposr. 


IM.'.tflMKN) 


12. r >,000,000 


mo. ooo, ooo 

3l.i:w,150 

10,000,000 


12.W7.t73 

22 . 000,000 

l.lKL’,500 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1. 745,000 
1..MI.H65 


Retiring allowances (or teachers ami ofRcersof col- 
leges, United Suites mid Canada. 

Advancement oml dilluskfti of knowledge and 
understanding. * 

Tho well-lieing of mankind throughout the world. 

K.tlucnllun in the I’nlttHl States. 

Improvement of aoclaJ and living conditions In the 
l nited Slates. « ' 

Medical research. Diseases In men ami animals. 

Invest ipat ion, research , and discovery. 

The Increase and dlllnskm of know ledge. 

Educational aid for Muled roces. » 

Improvement of coif i try schools for colored chil- 
dren. 

Normal and Industrial (mining In colored schools. 

E ducat ion of {wople of African desreuL. 


1 !u % (>i iiitviLpuhlinitiuns shown in tho exhibit included the annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Education, issued since 1808, and tlnv 
bulletins of tho Bureau of Education, of which 100 were issued in 
the three yeans preceding December, 1915, 

Othrr printed matter on exhibition included: (1) Student annuals, 
or similar publications of the leading universities, colleges, and 
normal schools of the l "nited States; (2) the G-Jool shelf of home 
reading courses offered by the Bureau of Education; (3) boumj 
volumes of tin* principal educational surveys conducted in this 
country in recent years; (4) a model countrvrschool library for Cali* 
fornia schools. 


cmuutKx's m itEAr. 


i 

i 


k 


I he Childrens Bureau exhibit as a whole was educational in the 
larger sense, nnd.certain features of it had* direct reference to school 
problems. A moving panorama, “Our 30,000,000 children,'* at-" 
templed to show where children were at each year of life. Of about 
two and a half million children horn every year, 300,000 die before 
they are 1 year old, according to the exhibit. In tho seventh year 
o*2 per cent of the children are in school; in the eighth year, 75 per 
cent; in tho ninth, 83 per cent; in the tenth, 80 per cent; in the 
twelfth, 91 per cent; in tli£ thirteenth, 90 |H?r cent; in the four- 


teenth, 89 per cent ; and in the fifteenth mir 81 per cent are in school. 

Attractive charts emphasized the n ecu for playgrounds, especially 
play spaces for younger children. «*' 

Models of a sanitary dairy/ and an insanitary dairy shown were, 
of special . interest, liecause. they were made by the girls’ class in 8001* 
tation of the Pasadena (Cnl.) High ^School. -** & 

- -vr;- -*■' • ' V'-< / 7 *-•>■ ^ 

dk ' ' “* " 
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Children's health conference In the exhibit of the Children's Bureau. 
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Extensive space was given in the exhibit to charts impressing upon 
mothers simple directions for the (‘are of their children; and a fea- 
ture of the exhibit was the children's clinic, to which children of nil 
ii yes, but especinlly very young children, were brought daily for 
examination. 

mn.K iiEAi/m sf.kvice. 

Models of an insanitary nip! a sanitary country school wore shown 
in the United States Public Health Service exhibit in the Liberal 
Arts Budding.** The insanitary school, which bore the date 4 *A. I). 

1890,” was described ns follows: - 

In t lie erection of this bulhliug no attenlhm was pahj In proper 1 l^rlit inu or 
sunltary environment. The surface prlvv pollutes (he self,. Increasing the danger 
of infection by hookworm and oilier inresihml punishes. These bm*d In the. 
manure in the horse shetl and may transmit typhoht fever. The well is s<> 
locate*! that surfiye drainage from the privy mid stable may contaminate the 
water supply. No provision is made for physiutfl exorcise. The lack of hullvhl- 
iml drinking cups favors the trimMiilssion oyuisease. 

The ’sanitary country school. <latt\lr 4 A. V>. 1 911” was intended to 
fit the following requirements: 

This school hiiiidlng was c^nsinichnl with a view to proper llghyng and 
ventilation. TTu,* privy Is of the type known as 1 1 to L. U. S. privy. The horse 
shml is kept clean, and the timntire Is In n covered tdn to prevent tly hm'illng. 

T’ho water supply Is front a driven well. Incased with concrete cap. to l*revcnt 
contamination hy surface drainage. There are no roof gutters exc%pt over 
boors, and the surrounding ground Is drained so that there ituty lie no breeding 
places for mosquitoes. A playground imd school garden are provided. Each 
child is required to have air Individual drinking oyp. 

IU‘ltkAt/ OF INDIAN AI-TAlltS. 

Industrial work was emphasized in the Indian schools’ exhibit in 
the Palace of Liberal Arts. Blankets, basket work, and admirable ^ . 
examples of art furnishings were shown. All the furniture used in 
the exhibit space was “ made by Indian student apprentices while at 
work in the different shops of the schools.” A model, one-seventh 
size, of the domestic science cottage at the United* States Indian 
school at Mount Pleasant, Mich., indicated the importance assigned 
to practical domestic science work in the Indian schools. The model 
was constructed by male students of the institution. Stereomoto- 
grnph slides depicted life fiiul work in the Gqyernment Indian 
schools. 





II. STATE EXHIBITS. 


(A LI FOHN I A. 

The California exhibit in the Palace nt Education emphaM/.ed 
throe points: (1) The extension of public edueal ional activities as 
shown in motion pictures <rf certain progressive California com- 
munities; (2) school architecture, through models of attractive school 
buildings from different sections of the State: and (I>) the need of 



V jut ot California motion- picture booth. 


care ami education d}i atypical children.' In the California building 
\he emphasis in the education exhibits wps on the practical asjwct of, ; 
manual .training. 

Motion picture * *.— The elaborate films presented in the California 
motion-picture theater in the Palace of Education illustrate the 
value of this method of presentation ot facts for exhibit purposes. j 
’ Through them many of the activities of the Los Angeles schools. f qr_ 


i A ncparnto exhibit, devoted to the Berkeley 8<Mi6ol for the Blind, showed products of 
school und illustrated methods of instruction, A class Ja methods of Instruction for 
the denf was conducted by Mrs^rn^b. 




* 


* 

- 
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example, were shown under as nearly natural conditions as possible. 
The Los Angeles film contained sfcven separate reek, each descriptive 
of a different ‘phase of the educational work of the citv. Lectures 
accompanied the pictures. 

Other films shown in the California exhibit are indicated by the 
accompanying schedule: ’ v 



Cali forma Kmtation.vi. KximiiT, 

PALAt >: or MUTATION. 


I'rogrnm of i notion-picture films from il.no a. m. «fo 5.30 m. daily. 


MONDAY. 


W Ep N KSDAY — roll. 


FRIDAY — roil. 


11.00. 

11.30. 

12.30. 
12.45. 

1 . 00 . 

1.30. 
ZOO. 

2.30. 
2.45. 

TS 


11.00. 

11.30. 

12.30. 
12.45. 

1 . 00 . 

1.30. 

3.15. 

4.13. 

4.45. 

5.00. 


Imperial County. 
Alumedu Coi^ty. 
Monrovia. 

Santa Clara. 

Snn Diego County. 
Murln County. 
Venice. 

Solano. 

Santa Montyn. 

Los Angeles. 
Orange. \ 

Tt’KHDAY. 

Venice. 

Library. 

Sola no. 

Monrovia. 

Orange County. 
Los Angeles. 
Alniuodu County. 
Imperial County. 
Santa Clnrju 
Mnrln County. 


WEDNESDAY. 

11.00. Santa Monica. 

11.30. San DJogo. 

1ZOO. Marin. 

12.30. High Belli. Carets. 

12.45. Belmont. 

1.00. Alameda County. 


-.(X). Monrovia. 

2.13. Solano. 

2.30. Los Angeles, 

3.30. Orange County. 

4.00. Venice. 

4.30. Ini]H»rlnl County. 
0.00. Library. 


11 : 00 . 

12.45. 
1.15* 

1.30. 
1.43. 
2.15. 

2.30. 

3.00. 

3.30. 

3.45. 

4.00. 

3.00. 


THURSDAY. 

Los Angeles. 
Orange. 

Solano. 

Santa Clnrit. 

San Olcgn. 

Mount Tnmalpals. 
Santa Monlcn. 
Marin County. 
Monrovia. 

High Sclii. Cadets. 
Ala met la County. 
Belmont. 


11.00. Orange. 

11.30. Mnrln. 

12.00. Mount Ttumtlimls. 

12.15. Venice. 

12.45. Library. 

1.15. Santa Clara. 

1.30. Imperial. 

2.00. Alameda. 


2.30. Solano. 

2.45. San Diego. 

3.15. Santa %1 oi i lea. 

3.45, Los Angeles. 


11.00. 

11.13. 

11.30. 
12 . 00 . 

12.30. 
1 . 00 . 

1.30. 
1.43. 

2.15. 

2.30. 

4.15. 

4.30. 
5.00. 


SATURDAY. 

Moiirovlu. 

Iligl! St hi. Cutlets. 
Santa Monica. 
lm]>erlul. 

Libra ry. 

Alnniedn Cmiuty. 

Belmont. 

Venice. 

Santa Clara. 

Los Angeles. 
Solano. 

Sari piego. 

Mount Tuiimlpnls, 

SJ^ND A Y. 


1 1.00, Sim Diego. 

11.30. Snutn Clara. 

11.45. Venice. 

12.15. Santa Mon Im. 

12.45. Ajar In. 

1.13. Los Angeles. 

3.00. Orange. 

3.30. A lninetl}t County. 

4.30. Imperial. - 

5.00. Monrovia. 




Tlirough these motion pictures U was possible for the visitor to 
the exposition to carry away a rather complete nmf accurate picture 
of. actual school conditions in the State of California with consid 
ernbly less danger of wrong emphasis than if lie had'tried -visiting 
* few schools in person. 
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ScJwol oj'chitecture . — The model room of the Santa Clara Gram* 
mur School showed nil overhead-lighted classroom, producing, it 
was claimed, an absolutely equal distribution of light; there are no 
cross-lights; desks jnny be faced in any direction; there are no rofloc- 
lions on the blackboards, and blackboards may be placed on all sides 
of the^rooin; the pupils’ minds are more concentrated; the direct 
glaring rays of the sun are avoided. 

The model of the Newman Grammar School (Newman* Stanislaus 
County) showed a building of the mission style, with open court tin 


front, while the Patterson Grammar School (PattersoA, Stanisla 


urtiin 
i slaves 



* 


Interior motion-picture booth, California exhibit. 


/ 


County) showed another building of the mission style, all one story. 
Other schools from Stanislaus County shown by models included the 
high school, Newman; the Lowell School, Turlock; the Hawthorne 
School, Turlock; the Uiverbnnk Open-Air School, Riverlmuk; the 
Union High School, Oakdale; and the new Ceres High School, 
Ceres. All these models wore constructed bv the pupils of the 
Stanislaus County schools. 

The city of Sacramento was represented by the model of an open- 
air kindergarten, a ^temporary school* and the Sacramento Gram- 
mar School, 

f ' • ■ 


o 

ERIC 


m 
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Fresno was represented by a special type of open-air room, the 
principal features of which are as follows: , 


1. The general plan Is an adaptation of u standard classroom with class- 
room conveniences, so that It is readily convertible from an ordinary room into 
an open-ulr school. 

2. Unilnternl lighting, glass windows InstciuPof canvas ns a source of ] l^li t ; 

w I nr* lows that may In? closed in cohl weather muf thrown completely ojhmi in 
milder weather, forming an open-air nohoolroom. The fr*v flow of air is ob- 
tained by attaching shades to the window sash. *> that they may serve as 
awnings. There are no windows facing playgrounds. Cross ventilation is 
secured by canvas curtains. f , 

8. An abundance of blackboards seen without looking Into a son roe of light. 
Blackboards adjustable to <lliTerent sizes of pupils. 

4. A projecting roof serving as a shield against the hot summer sun and as 
a cover for n walk from room to room. 

5. A stove Jacketed and provided with n fresh-air Intake. 

' 0. A ventilating duct extending from IhH.r to celling in the cloakroom. 

7. The uttlc properly ventilated as a hot-weather adaptation. 

8. The schoolrooms may 0>e Joined $nd to eiM | without the Interference of 
noise from adjacent rooms, an advantage usually Impo^lhlo in o|n*n-»lr schools. 

9. A* building serviceable whether us a temporary building, cheaply moved 
from site to site, or as a permanent structure. Kmnontical yet substantial, cost- 
ing. In Fresno* $590 each. 


One especially attractive model in the California exhibit was that 
of the Armijo Union High School, Solano County. Other models 
illustrated the attractive white buildings of southern California— a 
San Diego public school and grounds, Santa Monica High School, 
and Monrovia High School. The normal schools were represented 
by models of the buildings and grounds at Chico and Santa Barbara. 
The arrangement of the grounds was reproduced with special effect- 
iveness in the Santa Barbara model. 

. Atypical children . — After culling attention to, the general statistics 
of feeble-mindedness in the United States, the exhibit pointed out 
that there are between 8,000 and 14,000 (estimated) feeble-minded in 


California; that 1,100 are in Sonoma State Home — 300 idiots, 550 
imbeciles, and 250 morons; and that 58 of the children have kinder- 
garten work for 85 minutes every day and Of) children have regular 
school work. 

The city of Oakland “takes care of its atypical children," accord- 
ing to this exhibit. Statistics of Oaklnnd school children appa- 
rently showed that there were 1,250 cases of- exceptional children. 
Of- these, 54 per cent were recorded in the psychological clinic; 
20, or 1.0 per cent, have been committed to Sonoma State Home; 
88 per Qent “should be committed nt once 11 ; 985 are morons, border 
^ asespot only backward^ and T&. are normal or supernormal Iq 
Oakland (here are seven spec i a] cl -sSes for “ border cases,” and 100 




- w mviuvi vuai Of anvil 1W 

happy children in these speciqj classes. Other interesting facts 
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Model of the Freano op^n-alr school. 

Bad tonsils, poor eyes. A good little business man. Artistic Italian bunds. 

Tiny, monkeylike moron. Mother dying of syphilis/ Ignorant Portuguese. 

Drunken, careless parents. Extreme malnutrition. Being saved by manual 
training. 

Colored, subnormal epileptic. Two epileptic truunt brothers. Careless, 
tainted family. 

Subnormal mother. Brutal father. Feeble-minded sister. 

Father alcoholic, tuberculous. Father^ ulster epileptic. Child deformed, 
epileptic. 

The Sonoma State Home showed samples of work done at the 
home — w^ter-color work, embroidery, furniture, chairs, tables, bas- 
kets, etc^-to indicate both the possibilities and the limitations '’of 
usefulness in atypical children. One motto read ; “ You will find 
perfect work in every other exhibit of the exposition. Here is the 
imperfection of syb normality. Only showing you the 
ward work will muke v you understand our difficulties” 
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shown fri the Oakland investigation are that there were 44 probation- 
office cases in six months; that 90 per cent of atypical children show 
some physical defect; 75 per cent are children of foreign parents; 
and 25 per cent have subnormal brothers or sisters. A few of the 
Oakland cases are given to illustrate the elements in the problem : 

* t 

A raw OF OAKT.AND’S 1.2 GO DKFKCTIVK CHILDHKN. 


Epileptic, bright,, good, oldest of six children; one paralytic. Hereditary 
blood disease. , 

Father drinks, mother feeble-mliuled: children many and subnormal ; utterly 
dirty and irresponsible. 
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Under the heading “What California needs t o\f*rotect its babies,” 
the following program was laid down: ' 

\ 

Psychological examination of nil Immigrants. 

Commitment laws for fA»l>lo-mln<leU, like that for insane. 

Legal n*st rietlon of nmrrlape. 

Any one ton feelikMnlmled to supimrt himself, 
v Any one venerenlly diseased. . 

Any moron. Insane, or epileptic, unless sjerillze#!. 

Any tulterculons, tileolieijc. or drug user. ninnl. 

Revision of school Jn\v. 


Kxpel oil feel r|e-m l ruled. 

Form more special classes. , 

Institutions .needed. 

Colony for moron plrls at Sonoma State Home. 
jCentrallv located colony for epileptics. 
y Centrally 1< H-attnl colony for monm hoys. 

Institution for feeble-iniiahsl in southern Callfornln.’ 


( 


In the California huJldinfj. — A section of the county displays in 
the California building was devoted to school \\ork. The Sacra- 
mento elementary schools were represented by exhibits of practical 
manual training. One of the features was a completely furnished 
bedroom, in which “every article displayed was the work of hovs 
and girls of Sacramento elementary schools” — fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades. The dress on the vonng hulv in the model room ex- 
hibited was made in the Sacramento city high scly>ol at a cost of $5. 
The exhibit also contained a miniature five-room -bungalow Con- 
structed bv children in the elementary grades of the Sacramento 
schools. Thus the bedroom rugs were made by third-grade pupils; 
the damp by fourth-grade pupils; bedding, and curtain by fifth- 
grade girls; the .pictures by fifth-grade boys; the habv’s bed by 
sixth-gfnde girls; furniture l>v eighth-grade bovs. 

Several relief maps were exhibited, including those of Sacramento 
Valley and of the State of California— -all the work of pupils. The 
display of manual-training products emphasised the practical value 
of the work. A large case contained the various articles of apparel 
produced in order in the tWo-year sewing course of the Bed BliUT 
Union High School. 

The San Joaquin Valley display showed manual-training prod- 
ucts consisting of benches, tables, chairs, davenports, desks, mirrors, 
picture frames, toys, lamps, desk sets: and the work of the art de- 
partments* — crayon, pencil, pen-and-ink. and water-color pictures: 
together with domestic-science products. > 


f 


ILLINOIS. 

• .. * - yr 

In planning the Illinois education ?xh]bit/six units of the school 
system weye selected to Indicate t|le range pf the educational insti- 
tutions ojf jbe State, One example^of.each unit was shown in the 




■ 
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form of a model, and the location of the other institutions of the 
State was indicated by maps. The units and the institutions se- 
lected as representative were as follows: One-roonycoontry school 
(crossroads school, Macon County); consolidated school (Rollo) ; 
township high school (La Salie-Peru) ; normal school (Illinois. 
Normal University); college (Knox College^; university (Univer- 
sity of Illiitcfi^). 

The one-room rural schoolhouse, shown complete in a large model, 
illustrated the high standard of excellence now established for rural 
schools in Illinois. Nearly 2,000 such schools in the State have 
already attained this standard. The two models of the consolidated 
elementary school and the township high school afforded actual 
examples of the methods whereby country boys and girls have the 
same educational opportunities as city pupils, retaining the advan- 
tage of rural environment. The Knox College model illustrates a 
type of institution in which Illinois is especially rich, having 17 
such colleges enrolling 6,851) students. The central model of the 
exhibit shows the State university, enrolling over 6,000 students, and 
ministering to various types of higher education — professional, com- 
mercial, and industrial. All the models were faithful reproductions 
of actual schools, chosen as typical units. Hundreds of other schools 
were shown in photographs which covered the walls and filled the 
display cases. * 

INDIANA. % 

“ Rural school consolidation is the theme of the^education exhibit 
or the S$ate of_Indiana.” Through-contrasting models, photographs, 
and stereoniotogrrtpTi views, the point w as reiterated' that consolida- 
tion of country schools results’in better schools an^better teachers; 
reduced cost of maintenance, improved attendance, and a finer com- 
munity life. • 

The following statistics were presented to show the progress of 
consolidation in Indiana between 1910 and 1914: 


T 


■A 


1910. 

Number of consolidated elementary schools 100 

Number of consolidated high schools . 31 

Number of consolidated combined eleraentury and high 
‘ schools ... — 235 


Total number of consolidated schools. 


426 


Nmxibfar of pupils transported to consolidated schools.. __ 10, 051 

Totalcost of transportation 1155,390 

' Average cost of transportation ^r pu^ll transported $19. 66 

^Numberof pupils, enrolled In consolidated; schools....- — ** 29, 215 

'Percentage ofthe totuL nuraW. of pupJU/enrolhH \ In -all 


'rural schools In consolidated schooul^. - _ 1? per <ent_. 


1014. 

290 

. .36 

339 

665 

26,403 
$491, 265 
$19.63 
.73,404 


24 *^ , 


, <** 
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Percentage of the enrollment In consolidated schools in the 

high school! iK*r <vnt__ 

Number of schools (not consolidated) ubumhjned this 


17 


year . 


NuuiIkt of schools (not (consolidated) abandoned during 

the past five years 

Total number of abandoned school districts. in the State 

at the present thue- r 

Total number of district sc!uh)1s at the present tins* 

Average number of pupils j>er toucher in consolidated 

schools T 

Average number of pupils per teacher In all JHher rural 

schools 

Average tuition cost per pupil in consolidated schools 

Average tuition cost per pupil in all other rural schools 

Average total o*<t per pupil in consolidated schools 

Average total cost In all other rural schools _ 

Average daily wage of tea Hum's in consolidated schools 

Average daily wage of teachers in all other rural schools. ~ 


22 * 

210 

SUO 

1.003 
5. 035 

28 


$18. 45 
$18.00 
$25.' G4 
$22. 71 
$3. 37 . 
$2. 70 


IOWA. 

% 

Agricultural education as the basis of State prosperity was the 
keynote of tlie Iowa exhibit. Various phases of agricultural educa-_ 
tion were emphasized in turn and illustrated by photographs and 
legends. Preparing teachers of agriculture was the first topic 
treated; this was follotffed by horticulture and forestry, agricultural 
journalism, dairying, agricultural extension, farm management, 
farm crops, animal husbandry, and soils. 

With regard to agricultural journalism, it wufc pointed out that 
the purposes of the work were — 

(1) To apply to agriculture the news style of writing— unexcelled In cleilr-* 1 

ness, conciseness. Interest. ^ 

(2) To make of trained agriculturists contributors to the press, thereby 
multiplying their usefulness. 

(3) To give some technical training to students who' plan to enter agrl-** 
cultural journalism. 

. (4) To uhl In making country uewspni>ers more prosperous and more efll- 
clent^gencies In the upbuilding, of rural life. 

It was pointed out that a country newspuper wens short course 
held at the college in 1014 — 

(1) Brought nn attendance of 110. country publishers for three«dny&. 

(2) Gave Instruction In agricultural and rural Hfe subjects. 

(3) Showed lanv eouutry newspapers inay serve the rurul field better. / 

(4) Suggested ways of increasing business among farmers. 

• (5) Demonstrated methods for getting better pf In ting results. \ 

(6) Conducted a newspaper make-up and printing contest ^ : £ 

• (7) Presenteda country newspaper and printing, inhibit v. - v 
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Under dairying it was shown that 143 experienced men. repre- 
senting 13 States, attended the short course in dairy manufactures 
in 1914, and 804 students in the regular course studied dairy sub- 
jects at Iowa Statti College during tlie past year. 

In agricultural extension, a map was presented to show that there 
were 9b j farmers' institutes and meetings during the year 1914, and 
41 farm* investigation tours. The Iowa boys' and girls’ club mem- 
bership for 1914 totaled 18,000, in corn clubs, garden and canning 
clubs, domestic science .c^nbs. baby pork clubs, and manual training 
clubs. Copies of the numerous bulletins of the extension division of 
the State college were displayed. 




MASSACHUSETTS. 


Vocational training was the special phase of education presented 
by the Massachusetts exhibit. By charts, illuminated views, and 

models in action, the ex- 


The Commonwealth or Massachusetts 
STATE-AIDED VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

State Administration Of 
Vocational education 



The 
liter 

I. (a) Agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and homednaking 
schools for boys njid girls 
from 14 to 25 years of age. 
(b) Ky oiling trade schools 
for men and women; also 
home -making schools for 
women overlTyen rs of age. 

II. Textile schools at 
Lowell, New Bedford, and 
Fall ltiver for the technical 
training of students in tex- 
tile manufacturing. 

III. Nautical school 
maintained by the State in 
the interest of the merchant 
marine service. 

An illuminated . map, 
with an electric flashing 
device, showed the number 
uf different types of vocational schools in the State. The arrange- 
ment whereby the shop releases workers for work irt the shop and 
. * * 


DUTIES 

Supervision of State Expenditures for Maintenance 
in State-Aided Vocational Schools 

Definition of Standards of Instruction 

Approval of Courses, Teacher. Pupils Advisory Committee 

Advpe and Assist in the Establishment of New 
Schools of Vocational Types 


hibit sought to show the 
kind and number of voca- 
tional schools in Massa- 
chusetts and the methods 
involved. The type of 
^schools included* — ** L 


t- 

* 
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whereby workers have opportunities for study at night was illus- 
trated by another electric device. Similarly the home-project work 
in agriculture was visualized. Electric flushing from point to point 
along the section of country reproduced indicated how the agriculture 
teacher and btate agent "went from place to place to inspect the* work 
and give instruction. 

An especially \<ilii;tlilc .series of charts showed the history of voca- 
tional schools in Massachusetts. After pointing out that “over- 
whelming public sentiment shows the need of vocational schools in 
this country, ' and that u great national, educational, civic, 4n<lustrial, 
and commercial organizations, representing more than 12, (XX), 000 
persons are on record as believing that vocational education is abso- 
lutely necessary for the future welfare of the nation,” the charts 
traced the origin of interest in vocational education in Massachusetts 
as follows: 


OKKilNN OK INTEREST IN VOCATION \1. MUTATION 


I V M A MS A Cl I t* SETTS. 


I. Conservation of the youth of the Cummoiffreuttti.—n Is .estimated' that la 
1010 there were. In Massachusetts, lflT.Ouo youths 1-1 fi> n years of nfjo; 04,000 
(.">0 per rent) \vv\\ in scIuhU ; 73.000 (44 |ier cent)* were out of school. Of those 
out of school, 40.000 C>4 i>er wilt) were regularly employed; 33.000 (40 per 
cent) were seml-ldle or unemployed. 

II. Co ti nervation of the induxtriaf supremacy of the Commonwealth.— Oluing- 
log economic conditions due to ( I ) Snmity of skilled workers; (2) Inadequacy 
of the apprentice system; (3) application of science to industry; (4) foreign 
and Inter-State^ comivtltlon ; (5) movement of imputation from country to 
vlty ; ((>) immigration of Increasing numbers of unskilled workers. 

The beginnings of industrial education in Massachusetts are traced • 
from the Jaw of 187:2. which authorized the establishment and main- 
tenance of industrial schools by any city or town; through the es- 
tablishment of textile, schools at Lowell (1897), New Bedford (1898), 
and I' nil Iii\er (1908) ; to the commission on industrial and technical 
education appointed hy Gov. William L. Douglas in 1905. Special ■ 
ottention,w.ns given in a number of charts to tlic work of this com- 
mission, which was outlined as follows: - ; 

► 

WORK OK THE COMMISSION ON IMlCSTlUAL ^ M) TECHNICAL KDCCATION. 


I, Membership.* — nepresent lit Ives of (l) mnnufueturhtg, (2) agricultural, 
(3) educational, (4) labor Interests. 

II. Scope op investigation.— (1) Needs for education in different grudes of 

skill nod responsibility In the vurlous industries of the Commonwealth; (2) 
liow far these needs are mot In existing Institutions; (3) what new form* of 
educational, effort may be advisable. j . . / . ^ 


.L. 







o 
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B. 

I. Conclusions (in part).— “The productive Industries of the Stnte, Including 
agriculture, inn nufnct art's, and building, depend mainly upon chance for re- 
cruiting their service. 

"The Industries of Massachusetts nod, in addition to the general intelligence 
furnished by the public-school system, n broader training in tin* principles ,,f the 
trades. 

" Whatever may be the cost of such training, the failure to provide it would 
in tin?* end be more costly.” 

II. Itn'innnimihitian *. — Legislation for a permanent commission for industrial ? 

education. ' . ► 

Another chart sum up the work of this coiimussionj^v Inch 

served from 1900 to 1909, 
continuing its investigations 
into industrial training and 
school needs; advising ami 
aiding in the introduction 
of industrial education in 
independent schools; inter- 
esting communities and citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth 
in industrial education-; and 
establishing a number of in- 
dustrial schools. Following ' 
the reorganization of the 
State board of education in 
1909, provision was made 
for a deputy commissioner 
in charge of vocational edu- 
cation, and the State board 
of education was — 1 

authorized and directed to laves* 
ligate and to aid In the introduc- 
tion of industrial, agricultural, 
and household arts education ; to 
initiate and su|>erintund the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of 
schools for the aforesaid forms 
of education ; ami to suiiervim* 
and approve such schools. 

Other charts defined the forms of vocational education as consti- 
tuted by the laws of Massachusetts; listed the types of vocational 
schools established under Massnchiiset^flaw — fuli-time day schools, 
full-time cooperative day schools, part-time schools, evening schools, 
continuation schools ; stated the purpose of vocational schOpU in Mas* 


TMt Commonwealth or Ma**achu*ctts 
8TATE-AIDE0 VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Conditions of 
state Approval 


Approved 

Local or District Independent 
Vocational Schools 

MdSt be those Approved by the 
State Board of Education as to 

Organization , 

Control / 

Location ' 

Equipment 
Courses of Study 
Qualifications of Teachers 
Methods of Instruction ** 
Conditions of Admission 
Employment of Pupib 
Expenditures of Money 
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sachusetts; and showed the administration of vocational education, 
the conditions of State approval, and progress in the establishment 
of State- aided vocational schools in Massachusetts. 

The purpose of the vocational schools was summarized as follows: 

* 

rt'UI'OSK OK VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN MASHACMI’SKTIN. 

» 

I. Full-time t lay school, — To help hoys and girl* 14 to 25 wbo can remain in 

school and m'elve a vocational training. , ^ 

II. Part-time day school .— 1 To help boys nml girls 14 to 25 \yho must earn 
money nml can give only a part of their time to getting a better education. 

III. Continuation school, — To help boys nml girls of 14 to 10 who must spend 
all their time fu earning money ami whose employers urc* willing to give them 
some time for Jitudy. 

I\. Frt'ititiff school, — (.41 Trade extension to help boys and girls and men and 
women over 17 who desire to become more skilled In tbo Industry In which they 
are engaged. 

(/?) Homenmking. To help girts and women over 17, employed during the 
day, who desire to receive training In the household and other practical arts. 

The following table shows the number and distribution of State- 
aided vocational schools in Massachusetts: < 

Xu in her of vocational schools. 


Typo? of. school. 


Agricultural schools 

Agricultural dciwirlmpnts In high schools. 

Home-making schools 

C* Iris’ trade schools 

Hoys’ trade schools 

Cunt mlmi ion schools 

Totul 


Full-time 

Xil ll'-ertay 
senooi. i Mhooli 

1’arM imo 
coopera- 
tive day 
school 

Kvenlng 

school. 

Total. 

• 

4 

1 

4 

U 1 

Q 

1 7 1 


19 

26 

3 1 ;... ! 


' , I 

4 

11 | 3 | 

I ' * 

1 » 

31 

I 
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1 2 

30 

75 


One chart was devoted to the system of advisory committees for 
vocational schools in Massachusetts. Each school has an advisory 
committee made up of men and women experienced in the occu- 
pations trained for in the schools, members being Selected by 
representatives of the industries. The function of the advisory 
committee is to “consult witlf.and advise local school officials in the 
management and supervision of schools”: it is not a boaVd of control 
The following shows the advisory committees serving in 1913-14: 


Advisory committees. 


, ^ l^lnds of school. 

Comrait- 

iees. 

Men on 
commit- 
tees. 

1 - 

.Women on 
commit- 
tees. , 

Agricultural echoolv:. ; '! 

^ 43 

1 31- 

89 

^ 162 

-v 

. Day Mid evening * waUori&l school.. . . /. j 
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The exhibit contained numerous views illustrating work in the 
vocational schools, samples of the product of the vocational schools, 
and also photographs suggesting educational developments in Massa- 
chusetts in other types of schools than those emphasized in the ex- 
hibit. The exhibit of the thre^ textile schools — Bradford Durfee 
Textile School, Lowell Textile School, and Xew' Bedford Textile i 
School — showed the follo\v mg types of courses: Carding and spin- 
ning cotton, preparation of colored warps through dye house, de- 
signing and manufacturing of ginghams, plaids, etc., and elementary 
drawing and designing;* woolen and worsted designing and manu- 
facturing, textile engineering, chemistry, and dyeing; designing and 
. weaving fine cotton goods, seamless hosiery knitting, latch-needle ^ 
underwear knitting, and machine-shop work. 

\ 

MISSOURI. 


The Missouri exhibit showed the* States decentralized school sys- 
\ tern and pointed out some of the advantages and possibilities of this 
system. The Missouri plan, as illustrated by an electric device, pro- 
vides an arrangement whereby any pupil in the State can pass from 
grade to grade, or from one school to any other school of corre- 
sponding* grade, without taking examinations other than such ns 
are given him by his class teacher as a part of his regular school 
I work. Any pupil completing the elementary school course and 
receiving the common school diploma is admitted on the presenta- 
tion of this diploma to any high school in the State. Any pupil 
who has completed the work in an approved high school receives 
credit for it toward admission to any of the five State ftormal schools 
or to the State university or to any college in the Missouri College 
/Union. Inspection, rather than examination, is the method used bv 
the State in maintaining standards^ 

Special emphasis was given in the exhibit to the remarkable 
^growth of high schools, which, it is claimed, .has been facilitated by 
the Missouri plan of State inspection and approval. A spot-light, 
map showed a growth in high schools in the State of more than 
800 per cent in the past 10 years, 

/ Special attention ^vas gi.ven to the Missouri College Uniofi and to 
Missouri’s “ junior colleges.” There were 11 of these jpnior colleges 
in 1914, with 160 teachers, annual salaries of $96,429, and 904 stu- 
u&nte, 120 students completing the college course, 16,790 volumes in 
libraries, $58,378 worth of equipment for each, and $1,395,000 in 
grounds and buildings. Each of these junior colleges maintains a 
standard three-year college course. 
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The enrollment in Missouri schools was shown to be as follows: 

Students of college rank In standard schools. _* 7,373 

Students in standard secondary spools 50,820 

Pupils in public elementary schools: 

Rural — -T- .' 343,304 

Town und city 705,971 

NEW YORK* 

To show “centralization of supervision, .with decentralization of 
» serviced was assigned aim of the New York exhibit. A relief 
map of the State, 27 by 3G feet in area, was studded with electric 

n 


Th«New York State exhibit, Showing the elect rJo-Gashln? relief map and the model of the State 
education building. Dif!er*it colored Ughti show ed the location of the various schools and 
llbrartw in the State. " ■ — 

e . ' 

lights of various coloi*s, each representing some type of educational 
institution. Thirteen colors were used; 11,G42 white lights for .the 
elementary schools, 948 red lights for the high schools and acade- 
mies, 34 ruby lights for the college^ technical institutes, and uni- 
versities, 34 orange lights for the? professional schools, 13G green 
lights for the nurses’ training schools, 11 violet rays for the fine arts 
schools, 10 yellow lights for the normal schools, 7 pink lights for the 
schools, 13G canary-colored lamps for the training schools, 
for the schools for defectives, 21 amher-fcolored 




~ — 
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lights for the publicly maintained business schools, and 65 frosted, 
lights for the vocational schools. In addition, there were 513 blue 
lights by which the location of the public libraries of the State was 
identified. 

A large architectural mode! (7 by 16 feet) of the State Education 
Building at Albany, from which the public educational work of the 
entire State is directed, served to give some impression of the mag- 
nitude of the work of caring for education in a State which ^umbers 
more than 1,500,000 pupils of school age. 

Eight stereomotographs showed types of educational buildings 
located in various sections of the State, ranging from the great uni- 
versities to the little schoolhouse of the Adirondacks, and the ac- 
tivities of the State education department in administration and 
general supervision of the work of the State. Motion pictures also 
showe^the work of various social and educational agencie^nclud- 
ing the schools. 


The Oregon education exhibit. The model in the foreground fllustrares ft “standard'* school. 
Unusually tu tractive colored pictures showed typical activities of Oregon rural schools,- 


OREGON, 



Standardization of rural scho^s tijid adaptation of the school to 
the needs of the community were the main topics of the Oregon 


a 



9 

exhibit. The central display was a model of a Folk County rural^ 
school of the standard type* Grouped about this were unusually 
attractive colored views illustrating rural-school work. < 
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The following statement was displayed to indicate the require- 
ments of the Oregon standard school: 

State <>v Oregon Standard School. 

Flag. ^Must be flying, weather permittlngl^i 
Schoolhouse — Properly lighted. 

Equipment Teucher’s desk and chair; desks for pupils properly adapted and 
placed; suitable Kuckbourds; window simdes in good condition. 

Heating and ventilating. — Jacketed stove pro]>erly situuted, minimum requi re- 
fluent ; window boards or some other approved method of ventilating. 

Rooms. — Attractive at ail times. 

Mandat'd picture. — One new one, unless three are already in the rts^m, framed. 
Grounds. — To be clean, free from piqier, etc. At least . three features of play 
apparatus. Walks, if necesaury. 

Sanitation,— Pure drinking water, either drinking fountain or covered tank, and 
Adlvidunl drinking cups; individual, family, or pni>er Mwels. 

Outbuildings, — At least two good ones, to he sanitary nt,uil tildes and free from 
marks. 

TcttcAcr.— Must maintain good order at all times; supervise, the playground; 
’•have her work well prepared; follow State course of study’; take at least one 
educational Journal; have program posted 4n room; keep register in good 
condition; be neat In attire. 

Library. — Goqd selection of b»oks from State list. Caw for the lxK>ks. Hooks, 
kept upright, In good Condition, and recorded uccordlng^to rules siieclfled by 
Oregon Stute Hbrury aval required by law. 

Attendance. — Averuge 92 per cent for year and not to exceed 2 per cent in tardl- 

* ness for year. ... 

Length of term. — Not less titan eight months of school each year. 

• A card containing these' 13' requirements is placed, on the front 
wall of each rural school. On his regular visits the county superin- 
tendent inspects the -school and affixes a gertd star opposite each point 
to which the schodl is entitled. When nil tlie requirements tire 
earned, a suitable pennant is awarded to the school. The plan origi- 
nated in Polk County in 1910. 

Two other important phases of the work of rural schools of 
Oregon, as shown in the exhibit, were the rural playgrounds and the 
boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs. 1 

PENNSYLVANIA- ’ T ~ 

The Pennsylvania Department of Health exhibit gave consider- 
able space to school health matters, with special reference to the 
rural school- Prominently displayed over the center of the* booth 
was the motto: “The varied industries on tchieh we* depend for our 
comforts^the. wealth which enables vs to enjoy^hem r and the arts 
of.^dvilieatior^wMeh adorn and diversify our lives, t are but 'the 
|j. ' fruitages f the tree whose root is health The. practical ’ applications 
'% of the principlee of hygiene t6 school life, as shown*n4he exhibit, 
are carried out in two directjfriUH-^ as directed 
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by school medical inspection; second, environmental hygiene as 
directed to the building and equipment under whicli school .life 
is maintained. It is pointed out that in Pennsylvania “ the presi- 
dent of each school board is required to certify under oath that, the 
health and sanitary requirements of the Pennsylvania school' code 
have been complied with in order to secure a proportion of the State 
appropriation.” 

A relief model of the State, 30.V by 0*2 inches, showed the location 
of th£ rural schools, and a legend indicated that 400,000 children 
in rural schools are examined hnnually by the State Department of 
Health in Pennsylvania. xVt the same time a sanitary inspection is 
made of the buildings ns to heating, lighting, ventilating, sanitary 
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D« vic« used by Pennsylvania Departraentof Health to show the amount of physical defect In an average 
class in school. There are 7 normal children In this group ol 25; 8 with defective teeth; 7 with defeo* 
live vision; 2 with deflective hearing; 7 with enlarged tonsils; and several with other defects, Including 
• 1 suffering from malnutrition. .* 

conveniences,* and water supply. Various photographs and trans- 
parencies showed the arrivaK^t the medical inspector at a rural 
school; tests of vision; taking records 6f pupil; examining eyes for 
• conjunctivitis, trachoma, etc.; free school ‘ dental clinic; testing 
nearing; nurse taking physical measurements; types of privies at 
rural schools; penny school lunches, 3-jcent school lunches, and free 
school lynches for undernourished children, etc,, One group of 
pliotogruplis showed how the blackboard looks to moderately near- 
sighted children^ how it looks to'fiverage near-sighted children^ how 
it looks to extremely nearsighted children; and how it looks to 
children of normal vision. A set of mounted specimens showed the 
various stages in the development of the teeth; and a group of form 
fnodcis of the head and neck illustrated normal condition of the air 
passages, aj.r passages obstrbfcted by adenoids, air passages ob- 
structed fey enlarged tonsils, and diphtheritic membrane concealed 
on the tonsils and posterior naresx 
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Four life-size pupils seated at desks illustrated good and bad seat- 
ing. Another model showed graphically the proportion of defective 
children in an average schoolroom. 

The protective value of vaccination was shown by a number of 
effective transparencies showing “smallpox in an unvaccinated, and 
varioloid in a young girl vaccinated 14 years before;” “'the unvac- 
cinated sister;” and the various stages of smallpox eruption. 

Some of the striking legends displayed in this exhibit wer^: v 


jr; 


72.7 per cent of ull school children have some form of physical defect whl 
iidluences their mental and physical progress. 

24.2 ixt cent of ull school children have defects of vision which retnrd their 
mental progress. - f 

a.2 ]K*r cent of all school children have some degree of defective hearing, 

• r >1.7 ]H*r cent of nil school children have defects of the teetl^ which interfere 
more or less wlth'sjjeech ami proper mastication and digestion of food. 

p«*r rent of nil school cffch Iren jire affected with some occlusion of the up- 
lH»r air passages, which favors mouth breathing and Its consequent ills, such as 
frequent attacks of tonsllitls, nasal and pharyngeal catarrh, mid' 1 wag affections. 

Open-air sports, gymnastics, and systematic recreation are newly organized 
features of education. 

Open-nir scljools have proved their value In educational ns well as physical 
development of children who would under ordinary com lit ions have been in- 
efficient in both respects. » 

The evolution of the modern consolidated rural school and the pnaslng oVthe 
old type of isolated buildings and crude equipment mnrks an epoch In school 
hygiene. * 

Iini>roi>er and under feeding of school children Is a prolific source of retarda- 1 
tion and physical deficiency. . 

UTAH. 

A large slanting relief map of the State and a booth built in the 
form of a beehive were the chief external features of the Utah 
education exhibit. # The relief map, showing in detail the mountains, 
valleys, and rivers^ydicated the conscious conviction in Utah that 
there must be a close connection between the physical resources of 
the State and Its education. This was the emphasis of the exhibit. 

► It was expressed in several legends, the most striking of which were 
as follows : * 

Vtnh uses 80 per cent of the State’s tax revenue for educational purposes. 

Ill the past 12 years the nnnunl expenditures for school purposes In Utah 
have Increased from $1,000,000 to $4,500,000. * 

Utah Is making a determined effort to adapt the work of the public schools 
to the actual needs of the people. 

To conserve and develop her naturat resources Utah needs the trained 
mind and the trained hand. A function of the schools Is to supply (his need. ' 

It was pointed out that the State had beehaettled with the town as 
a unitj resulting in (I) close social communication; (2) cooperative 
indu^y ; (3 ) peed f or g^dedrschool houses oijlyj (4ies^blishihent 
* 6f^Stite-w^ districts.^ 1 £ 
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The possibilities of consolidation were shown by ft model of n con- 
solidated school and grounds. It was stated tjmt Utah has no rural 
one-room school problem, because the State has no one-room schools. 
It has the county-unit plan of school organization, and hopes thereby 
soon to reach the present ideal of puhlic-fchool education — to place 
free elementary and free secondary schools within easy reach of all 
. the children of all the people. 

High schools , — Rapid growth in the development rrf high schools 
in Utah was shown by the exljihit. In a little more than 10 years the 



* Playground facilities of Salt Lake City, as shown In the U lah exhibit. 
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enrollment in Utah |iigh schools has increased from 100 to approxi- 
mately 10,000, according to thfe charts displayed. In six years 25 
new high-school buildings have been erected, varying in cost from 
substantial $40,000 structures to the magnificent half-million dollar 
East Sfde High School in Salt Lake City, each school with a curric- 
ulum that is rapidly adapting itself to the needs of the various 
communities in which the schools are situated. 

Recreation in Salt La£e City . — Salt Lake City featured its recre- 
ational activities at the exposition in three ways — by a model of an 
elementary school playground* in action, showing apparatus and ar- 
rangement of space, by sending 400 high-school cadets to the expo- 
sition f$r personal review, and by motion pictures and photographs 
illustrating .Field Hay, school festivals, an4 Governor’s Day ip the 
Salt Lake City public schools. 
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VIRGINIA. 

/ „ 

The Virginia building contained school exhibit material, designed 
chiefly to show recent improvements in education in Virginia. Pie- 
tuies and charts of the State normal schools occupied a prominent 
place. The increase in number of high schools from 74 to 514 be- 
tween 1004 and 1914 was pointed' out. Other items in progress as ’ 
described were : 

i ctl j/rtus nf t tfu ration a f pvotfvc&x. 

Increase In enrollment . » -g 

Increase In uvernge dally attendance . ... . 82*345 

Increase In Stati 1 , county, mid city approprlutif ms ^4 ^>05 330 

Increase In salaries of teachers _ ... $2 080 530 

NuihIkt of now school houses ^ *> 440’ 

Cost of new sehool houses . . j^g jyg 

Number of schoolhousew (consolidate!) ( _ \ r )72: 

New normal training schools. ► g 

New features introduced : School farijis, school leagues, civic league, night 
schools, ojien^iir schools, school wagons, industrial supervisors, domestic 
science, girls' canning clubs, boys’ corn dubs, extension work, medical Inspec- 
tiAn, free lunches, industrial surveys, schools for Mult illiterates, supervised 
school athletics, public playgrounds, literary leagues, debating societies, teachers’ 
rending courses, and school .gardens. 

The following table was presented to show Virginia’s school sys- 
tenrus it is at present: 

Virginia's school system. 

Population of school age (7 to 20) __ 616 ^ » 

Knrollment 445 078 

Number of sebooihouses n a ' 7eM 

Number of teachers-. 12 jOOO 

Anmml appropriation for schools _ ^ 270 11*1 

Number of primary und grammar grade scitools . _ ’ . e t J&9 

Number of high schools T : * 

Number of agricultural high schools.. * X1 

Number of normal Irulning schools ® ^ 

Number of technical schools / ^ 

Number of school leagues..^ ; ^ 

Memliershlp of school leagues ^ ^ g4Q 

Number of anmml county school fairs.. ~~ ^ 

N umber of school wagons ----- 

Membership of boys’ coru clubs _______ " " 2 ^ 

Membership of &irls* canning clubs . _ 1**>00 , 

INSTITUTIONS OF HiUlIKft I.KAKNINO. ' . 

Universities ... ^ . ' ' 

Colleges for men.. ,» ; 

Colleges for women.-......^.^. ; ' 

^ 



Tho Wisconsin booth.' The map wu« fitted with electric-flashing apparatus. The transparen- 
cies at t he rear .were especially effective. 

Other maps of the State showed graphically the increase in the ex- 
tension work for.the two years, July, 1912, to July, 1914, as compared 
with the previous biennial period. Up to January 28, 191 5, \ the total 
registration had Iteen 18,529, this figure representing the totiu courses 
for which students had enrolled. On January 28, 1915, tbert* was a 
total active registration of 7,113, and 6,099 courses had been com- 
pleted. , \ 

The correspondfence-study department enrolls two general types of 
students; (1) Those who are doing wo rh for university credit ip he 
*pplied$Mrard a degree, and (2) those who are taking work for vqca- 
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WISCONSIN. ■'* 

Extension education, continuation school work, and rural library 
development were emphasized in the Wisconsin education exhibit. 
An interesting fact about the entire exhibit is that it was in part made 
possible by penny contribution* from the school children of the State, 
who donated/^2,500 in this way. 

. Extemlotc jurrice . — How the extension service of the University 
of Wisconsin covers the State was shown by a large electric flashing 
map, different bulbs indicating respectively the following forms of 
extension service: Correspondence study, package libraries, lecture! 
and concerts, general welfare service, classes organized. 
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tional purposes or for information only. In the university credit 
grade the number of registrations Tins been 3, 0T()/uiTn^2^5 courses 
have, been completed.^ In the vocational courses 12,914 registrations 
have been made, and 4,4% courses have been completed. 

The 2,7 31 new stutlents who entered in <1012-1:1 and the 3,055 new 
students who entered in 1913-14 recorded as vocations pursued hv, 
them 317 different occupations, ranging from, that of the apprentice 
hoy cobbler and housemaid to b'nsinesijinH^lawyrt-, and doctor. 



The department of library service has. in tl>e past four years, lent 
on request 10,945 * package libraries/’ containing approximately 
437,800 classified articles, on 2,044 subjects, to 531 communities in 
Wisconsin. Each package contains up-to-date available material i a 
the form of office-bound magazine or newspaper clippings, pamphlets, 

^ typewritten excerpts, or hooks. Betw^n July; 1914, : and January, * 
1915, some* of the leading topics about which information wassought 
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shi^ubsidies, immigration restriction, woman suffrage, and Gov- 
emirent ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones. * 

The department of instruction by lectures takes lecturers and 
musician^ with their inspiration and instruction from* the university 
directly to the people of the Stat4 ; as a cooperative agency it secures, 
at cost, to communities throughout Wisconsin the services of other 
lecturers, readers, and rec^gl and concert groups not officially con- 
nected with the university. 

Through attendance at lectures, concerts, and entertainments dur- 
ing the past two years 370,750 people in 525 different communities 
of the State received the lecture-department 'service. In the schools 
255 commencement addresses were given by men from the lecture 
department. * , > 

The following figures show ip detail the recent growth of this 
lecture work: 


Instruction and entertainment l>y terture* and concerts . 


* - % ^ 1910-12 1912-14 

-Number of lecture and entertainment courses 170 300 

Number of lectures given 587 1, 251 

Number of entertainments ami concerts given • 187 792 

Number of commencement speakers supplied 170 . 255 

Number of communities receiving extension lectures 312 525 

Number of engagements filled by faculty members in the past 

. biennium 021 

Number of engagements filled by others affiliated with the 

lecture department 1,422 

Total number of engagements In the past biennium 2, 043 

Total estimated attendance — _ 133. 090 370, 750 


Up to February 1, 1915, 250 popular lecture and entertainment course's have 
beeif arranged for the current year. 

The scope and purpose of university extension woidt aae summed 
up in the following statement from the Wisconsin exhibit: 


\ * - tJNIVEBPITY KXTKN8I0N HKLP8 

^ t Correspondence study . — By taking university classroom opportunities, at the 
time when the need Is most keenly felt, to the man or Vonuyi who Is on fJie 
job and therefore unable to come 4 to the university. 

Packet libraries.— ft y furnishing anyone , anywhere in Wisconsin with the 
best and latest available publications on all shies of any. perplexing question. 
Lecture service . — By extending the educational and cultural opportunities of 
the larger city pulpits, platforms, and concert stages to any community In 
w the State, 

General welfare .— By furnishing practical Information to the people of Wis- 
consin in the practical solution of their welfare problems, ’ 

Municipal service .— By affording to public servants ami others facts concerning 
die experience of similarly situated municipalities; and by famishing expert 
englneerlfig nun&othef technical assistance which would otherwise be available 
to only the larger municipal corporations. * •> 
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Social centers.— bs promoting the use of public buildings, by the entire public , 
for educational, cultural and recreational purposes. 

Health instruction.— By teaching in easily understood terms the dangers and 
the methods of avoiding preventable human disease, needless suffering, and : 
premature death. 

Visual instruction.— By collecting and circulating educational lantern slides, 
moving pictures and written lectures to schools, societies, clubs, and other 
organizations. 

District organizations. — By providing the eounectlng link between the ” man 
who knows” and M the man or woman who needs to know.” 

Continuation schools. — “ Wi^ionsin requiresall boysand girlswork- 
ing at gainful occupations'and not yet 16 years of age to attend con- 
tinuation schools one-half day, or four hours, each week/’ asserted the 
first of a number of charts illustrating the work of the continua- 
tion schools of Milwaukee, The aims of the continuation schools 
shown in the photographs of the exhibit were declared to be: To 
save the investment the community has already made in the educa; * 
tion of these boys and girls in (he elementary qchools; to furnish ' 
those attending with practical expdrietice varied in character which 
will be of service in the prdblem immediately* before them— that df 
selecting an occupation at which they may earn a substantial wa^e 
and in many instances utilize special talents ; to inculcate standards 
x)f moral, civic, and social'conduct. 

The plan is described on the charts as follows: 

All of these boys and girls are required to come to a centrally located school, 
where, in the down-town section, 1 space ha»been rented in - well-lighted atruc- 
tures built for manufacturing purposes. The space rented has been divided 
into suitable shops, laboratories, drawing roonh, and classrooms. The teachers * 
and equipment, being grouped In one place, can be used to greatest advantage, 
and the large number of pupils coming to the place enables the schools to re* - 
celve pupllseon the days they can best be spared by the employer, and make 
such shifts In the assignments to particular days as, result in the maximum of 
accommodation without sacrificing the character of the work to be done. We ; 

, have no Itinerant teachers and^po classes conducted In the shops, factories, or . 
stores. AM. pupils come the full time required In one attendance. No Saturday * 
work hns ever been delinquent Many apprentices come to tbe‘school t oo their 
own time in excess of the compulsory period, for which they are paid by their 
employers.* We have in attendance . over 800 actually Indentured, .and expect 
that this number will largely Increase In the near future. We are now ready 
to meet adequately the needs (or training which will supplement the shop or tt 
factory experience in all lines to which boys and girls are admitted through, ap* : h 
prentlceshlp. ^ 

In our steam, gas-engine, automobile, and electrical rouraeq, as well os in v 
much of our other work, we are pursuing the method of correspondence schools, 
supplemented by lectures, laboratory work., ami* quizzes, which bring the pupils^ 
and Instructors face to face. In this way we nre obtaining much work done* 
outside of school and are Enabled to put the attendance on a two-nlght-e-week 
basis. . v s * * 


5 *^ 


1 Referring to Milwaukee. 
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Experience rccius to show conclusively that young people under 18 years of 
age ought not to 1m- taught in night schools. It nppeurs quite us certain that 
adults should not l>e expected to be away from home and in school more than 
two nights each week in order to obtain the best results. Three hundred anil 
fifty men are at present attending the engineering classes. They have been in 
attendance seven months, and the classes show no signs of diminishing numbers. 
The teachers devote much of their day time to the correction of the written 
work presented by night students. The men in these courses feel that they are 
getting well -planned, sequential }\ork. and that with the assistance given them 
they may reasonably expect to obtain credentials that will have a value to them 
in securing promotion. Many men have already been assisted to better positions. 

In addition to the engineering classes we offer to adults in evening classes the 
••following: Architectural drawing, mechanical drafting, estimating for contrac- 
tors, shop mathematics, pharmacy, chemistry, stenography and typewriting, 
business English, bookkeeping and accounting, printing, salesmanship, Spanish, 
sewing — plain .and dressmaking, cooking— elementary and advanced, English 

• for foreigners. 

Many other lines of work are being developed as fast ns the needs of the 

* various groups in the community can be ascertained. 

t 

i The plan for State aid for industrial education was also set forth 
by the charts. It was shown that the State board of industrial educa- 
tion consists of six members appointed bv the governor and three 
I ex officio members, as follows: The State superintendent of educu- 
s tion, the deans of the extension department and of the college of en- 
gineering of the University of Wisconsin. Tt is the function of this 
1 board to foster the adequate extension* of its special educational 
work within all cities that are aided by the State, and to pass upon 
the adequacy and quality % of the work being done in the various 
localities for the purpose of administering the State aid. At the , 
present time the State authorities require all communities to carry 
on the following form of activities simultaneously in order to re- 
ceive full State aid: 


1. A school for permit workers under 1C years of ago. 

2 . A school for indentured apprentices. 

3. An nl1-dns4adustrin1 school for teiiqmrarUy unemployed permit workers. 

4. Schools for nTHUts — particularly evening schools. 

After the passage of the law of 1911, 29 cities inaugurated 49 schools 
and during the year 1914- 15, including the State aid, raised $341,000 
ior their support. The 1915 legislature increased tfif number of 
schools which might be aided to 70. 

Rural school libraric #* — Rural school library development also 
received attention in the Wisconsin exhibit. A typical present-day 
library for a rurul^fechool was exhibited. Figures on the chart indi 


cated that there are at present 1,600,000 yoluhies in school libraries 
in Wisconsin. In 1895*there were 114, OQO volumes; in 1903, 600, 000; 
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The city of Oshkosh was represented by a map showing the public 
library survey. Transparencies and booklets told of the Brown 
County Woman’s Building, a community center for the women of 
the county, said to be the only building of its kind in the United 
States. 

PHILIPPINE ISLAND^ 

Occupying 10,000 square feet of space in the northern corner of 
the Palace of Education, the exhibit of. the Philippine Bureau of * 
Education was one of the most impressive in the exposition. The 
emphasis that has been placed in the Philippines on the definite 
> connection between education and the industrial needs of a people ^ : 

* was evident, as elso the idea of centralized school management. 
Beautiful and practical w'orkin native woods — handsome mahogany 
furniture, baskets of Filipino weave, hats of the native buntal 
straw — all w r ere the work of the schools. At one end .of the exhibit 
the work of transforming the native products into useful articles 
was shown in actual operation. 

Just whatrthe Filipino education problem has been and how it has 
been solved was made clear by a number of charts. First of all, it 
I was pointed out that the United States pays nothing toward Philip- 
pine education. What has been done has been entirely through 
-Philippine funds by the Filipinos themselves. Of the $3,374,750 
total annual revenues for schools, $2,256,800 is appropriated by the 
, Philippine insukr legislature; $1,027,100 is from municipal appro- 
priations ; and $90,850 is given by provincial boards. The eost of 
education is $7.25 per pupil and 47 cents per capita of population. 

I Maps showed the distribution of public schools — there are 3,033 
“barrio” or small village schools; 1,202 central schools; 59 agricul- 
tural schools; or a total of 4,235 schools, with 449,836, pupils, and a 
total annual enrollment of approximately 610,000. 

The emphasis throughout the exhibit, however, was upon the' 
specially adapted course of study that has been worked out for the * 
islands, with early introduction of housekeeping and household arts, 
trades, and fafming. An outline of the* public-school system is 
given on page 59, 

j The building of standard schoolhouscs of reinforced concrete has 
received particular encouragement from the insular government and 
a large model of a gtandard school was exhibited. Ample play 
f space is a prerequisite to the construction of tfiese buildings. 

S Thfc insular government gives $2 for every $1 raised locally for the 
erection of stan^ard-schbuAs. There Are now 409 “ standard schools ” 

2J0 other p^jlftanent buildings, and 798 semipermanent buildings, 

* For a totalled description of the course of itudj dec Bulletin, 101&» N 6. 2. 
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yearly five weeks of specialized industrial training in 34 vocational 
normal institutes. 

To indicate further the extent of the system, 417,150 Filipino 
pupils receive practical industrial training daily from 7,215 regular 
teachers and GOO special industrial instructors. Industrial educa- 
tion is supervised by 300 supervising teachers. 80 special industrial 
supervisors, 37 division superintendents, and 5 insular industrial 
inspectors. 


FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING FORCE 


PHILPPINE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The exhibit also showed by charts and photographs the use of 
organised plnv and athletics and the force these have become' in the 
educational work in the islands. 

By way of summary one of the charts stated that : 

In evolving a school system the Government profited by Spanish experience ; 
studied the desires aiul needs of tin* Filipino people; made economic and edu- 
cational surveys; consulted foreign countries having similar conditions; fol- 
lowed the best educational tradition; and mude first-hand experiments In 
order to evolve a school system adapted to the needs of the Filipino people. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

Models, photographs, and an unusually illuminating set ot charts; 
all in the New York City building, set forth New York City’s pro- 
vision for education. 

The models include! 1 one of a typical playground, of wlych there 
are 1)4 in all; one of a recreation pier, of which there are 8; and a 
typical school farm in the city. The school farm was that at Corlears 
. Hook, with an area of three-fourths of an acre, divided “into 400 
separate plats, to which 800 children were assigned. In all there 
were G such school farms, with a total acreage of 7 acres. Two crops 
were grown and harvested each year, and 6,300 children were as- 
signed to individual plats 4by 8 feet. In these gardens 25,000 school 
children with their teachers pursue nuttire study, and material for 
classroom use is furnished by the gardens to various schools through- 
out the city. This work fias aroused widespread interest — in 1914 
the work was studied and investigated by representatives from 3 
foreign countries, 32 States, and 100 cities. 

The photographs shown included exterior and interior view’s of the 
College of the City of New York and of Hunter College; viet^s of the 
high schools; activities of pupils* in the grade schools, evening 
schools, vocational schools, and*prevocational classes. 

The charts displayed gave a concise statement of New York’s 
.school systenj (1914). In the elementary schools, according to these 
charts, the enrollment was 804r,237 ; the average attendance was 
G34,515; and the number of teachers was 18,000. The elementary 
schools include 17' open-air classes for children 'with pulmonary 
tuberculosis; 46 classes for anemic children; 102 open-air classes for 
normal children; 189 ungraded classes for mental defectives, with 
2,972 pupils ; 16 classes for blind children, with 194 pupils; 31 classes 
for the deaf, with 284 pupils; and 41 classes for crippled children, 
with 766 pupils enrolled. High-^chool opportunities were set forth 
in a separate series of charts, part of w hich described in some detail 
the proposed cooperative high-school courses. 

Of special interest w’ere charts descriptive of the work of the pre; 
vocational and vocational schools. Five elementary schools are espe? 
.daily equipped with shops for prevocational m^ruction to pupils 
: Of tl^ 
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Shop activities are made the centers about which the academic work in 
arithmetic, English, history, and geography Is grouped and developed. It ts 
proposed to give pupils an opportunity to tliul their abilities by providing 
vurled Industrial work— a real advance in vocational guidance. For lmys, elec- 
tric wiring and Installation, inuchine-shop-practice, printing, plumbing, sheet- 
metal work, and trade drafting are offered; for girls, novelty \vo*k, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, power-machine operating, hojne making, free-hand drawing. 
In the morning the pupils carry on regular work in academic subjects, go that 
at any time they muy^be transferred from the prevorntlonnl classes to the 
regular classes of the school without suffering any loss of time. In the after- 
noon they carry on the work of these special courses. All pupils electing pre- 
vocatlonol work spend nine weeks In each of the si>ech\l courses. The six 
courses are covered in about a year and a half. It is the plan, at the expira- 
tion of this period, to have each pupil select, under the supervision of the 
teacher, one of the lines gf 8|>e<*inl work as his vocation, to continue it through 
- the school and later In one of the regular vocational schools. 

Under “ Wider use of school plant.” the following summary ^as 
presented ; 

- (t) EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Types of school. 


High schools 

Trade schools 

Elementary schools. . 



Number. 

Sesshus. 

Students. 

;f 17 

• 120 

36,357 

i 9 

. * 120 

9, 434 

89 

90 

97,283 


(2) VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Scbocfle- 

Teachera. 


30 

74 


Pupils 7 2U . 768 

Sessions r - r - - - 80 

(8) VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 


Kinds of playgrounds. ' 


Indoor 

Playgrounds In public parks. 

Kindergarten oanters 

Open-air playgrounds 

Evening playgrounds 


Total. 


Number. 

Teachers. 

Average \ 
attendance.' 

104 

. 732 

79,486 

71 

245 

28,809 

9 

10 

1,012 

13 

43 

6,507 

16 

68 

24, 364 

213 

1,098 

140,168 


(4) SOCIAL CENTERS. 


Centers — * 

. Teachers , 

Average attendance . 


62 
822 
.23, 267 


(6)' PUBLIC LECTURES. 


\ , 


Lecture centers 174 

Lecturers ... * • 070 

Lectures delivered — — . r — B * 405 

Attendance I* 154 » ^ 

Motion picture showing the work of the school boys’ athletic / 
league,. school farm work, and many interesting features of educa- j 
tumaUwork were shown in the auditorium of the Now York City 
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The Gary (Ind.) exhibit was devoted to an explanation of the 
school arrangement that has made ‘Gary known everywhere alike for 
efficient utilization of school plant and complete education of children 
in accordance with modern demands. In the center of the booth was 
a large model of the Froebel school showing cut sections, and promi- 
nently displayed were charts and legj^pds portraying the double sys- 
tem wheieby all kinds of activities are made possible in connection 


•\ . 


A Work-Study-and-Play Public 
School System for Adults 

Building open thru calendar year for academic, indu&ial physical, 
recreational and social purposes. Saturday all departments are avail- 
able and Sunday (he playgrounds; swimming pools and auditoriums 

Two groups of Evening School Students are in etch Building. 
The Finft group an ends classes 7 lo 9 pm. Mondays and Thursdays. 
The Second attends classes 7 to 9 p.m. Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Merl from Local Industries consti- 
tute 60 percent of Evening School 
Enrollhient 

A Work-Study-and-PIay School Plant .is well adapted for adult use 
■when the children do not need iL 

^ STATISTICS' 

Beginning September let, 1914; ending April let. 1916 

Total Adult Enrollment ... ^166 i 

Average Monthly/Enrollment 2.472 

Average "Nightly Attendance 1391 

Total Student Hours, a dual class work 147577 

1114 

033 . 

Total 1147 /■ 

COMPARED WITH DAY SCHOOL 
Day School Total Enrollment 5,200 

Day School Averige Monthly Enrollment 4500 

Day School Average Dally Allegiance 4J00 

CoA per Student Hour .... 1035 A 

Evening School Codt (a 10 percent of Total Day School Cod 


Cod per Student Hour 


I tl47«4a**TK 


.Features of the Gary plan. , 

> ' 

with the school without additional building space. Every part of the 
school plant is in-use practically all the time. The*following brief 
description the Froebel school and its environment is* taken from 
charts shown at the exhibit : 

1. The school bblldlng accommodatiw 2.000 pupils in the kindergarten; com- 
mon school, and high school, 'the bulhllng contains 2 kindergarten rooms. 24 
classrooms, 5 science laboratories, 3 music and expression studios, 8 work- ^ 
shops, an auditorium seating 900, 2 gymnasiums, and 2 swimming pools. 

2. The public parking In front of the school building Is owned and controlled 
Jointly by .the park board and the^school. The botany department of 'the school^ 

-sup r ' 
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. 3. The two school gardens contain about 1 acre tmch. 

4. The playground Is owned and * a uiUrolh*d by the school, hut is open every 
day and evening. Including Saturday und Sunday. 

5. The zoology department Ims a number of nnimul houses in the playground. 

6. The school progrum ]>efmits the churches, libraries, V. M. c. A„ und ufttle- 

ment houses, upon the request of the parents. to secure groups of cliHdmtYrcgu- 
hirly every houi^of ihe school day for work that they euh do better thnrWeun 
the ncIkhiI, b \ 

It was ])ointed out that, while (Jury gives day and evening imms- 
tritil training, the city has no separate industrial school. “ Industrial 
work is .a part of the regular day-school program in all schools ami 
'in all grades.'’ Grades, high school, and evening schools are all in 
the same building for the district served. “ Vocational guidance is 
the first consideration, and vocational training only secondary. " 

The following is an outline of the work as furnished by charts in 
the ex hi bt: 

Time ftircu to l ocational irork: 

1 hiring first and second years 1 hour daily to handwork and drawing. 
Third, fourth, and fifth years. 1 hour dally in shopwork, drawing, and ele- 
mentary science. 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 130 hours yearly to specialized shopwork. 
Ninth mid tenth grades. ^»o hours yearly hrsiterlnlized shopwork. • 

Si $ th to eighth grades, 130 hours yearly to elementary science. 

Ail grades from tided to tenth have some form of mechanical drawing 
duDv. 

£ 

The teachers: , 

Licensed teachers for manual training, sewing, cooking, and drawing. 

, Mechanics from the trades for sitechtlized shopwork. 

Size of classes: 

Mniriiul training, sewing, cooking, drawing, from 13 to *>0. * 

Specialized shopwork, from j> to 8, with self-supporting shops as far as 
possible. 

Specialize xhopu’ork tauf/ht: 

Carpentry und cablnetnmking. 

Painting 
Printing. 

^ Sheet-nietal work. 

Pattern making. • 

^Foundry pnicthv, 

Fivgliig. 

Not*.— T he above covers shopwork of two ftrhoolH. 

Organization of specialize shopwork: 

On manufacturing basis. 

All work executed on shop order and from blue prints censored bv voca- 
tional director. *** 

(instruction qnd maintenance of school equipment constitute the majority 
of shop problems, ^ 

Shops practically self-supjKjrtlng. i 

Students marked on, basts of rateper hour in ceutsj Instead of on , a hundred 

'}?: , ■ r ‘ *•«- y^r$f y. 0 ^ 4: 


Machine shop prgrtice. 
Plumbing. 

Applied electricity. * 

Shoe, repairing. 

StenograiWiy and bookkeeping. 
Sia'clallzcd, mechanical drawing. 


r- 

w 
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Statistics, 1913-1$— Intht h trial work only: 

Value of tKpitpment $23,000 

Supplies for your $13. 500 

Salaries puld Instructors ; lo.34i> 

* — $2S. $45 

Value of productive output 1 - * — --- $27,875 

Coat for specialized Vhopwork $070 

Student-hours of instruction * - 1 1.514 

Cost iht student-hour $o. tH4 

1 ml its trial work in the crenintj schools: 

All shops available two nights a wtn»k for adults. 

Some shops In use four nights a w»*ek. 

Nljrht students encouraged to take liierhnnlnil drawing, science, and nmtlie- 
nmtlrs related to their daywork, ratlter time shopwork. 

Shop practice valuable for experience which can not he bud In their 
daywork. 

* Seventy-five iht cent of enrollment are men from Industries. 

Cost of combined night school work 10 per cent of cost of May school. 
Artruf/c'attenHance, industrial crciiinf/ schools: ' * 

- Mechanical drawing ( thn**\ centers) **0 

- Shop and advanced nUitheilmtlcs ( three centers) 

Industrial science* (two centers) 

Applied electricity rtwo centers) 

Automobile theory and repair for three months only (one center)... 

Printing (two centers) 

Plumbing (two centers) , 

Machine shop tone center) - 

Pattern making (ouecenter) --- Irregular. 

Foundry practice (one center) - . Irregular. 

Forging (one center) Irregular. 

Sheet-metal work (one center) Irregular. 

Sewing, cooking, millinery, arts and crafts, and free-hand drawing have, 
large attendance, hut more from social and recreation than Industrial 
motive (five centers). 

Cost of industrial training, niyhl school: ‘ ^ . 

Student-hour cost ranges from 8 to 20 rents ; not allowed to exo«*d 20 coats. 
Cost of •plan:: 

Building.. s $300,000 

Equipment 25. 000 

Site nnd playground 000 

Per capita cost of plant — * 150 

Per capita cost: 

Instruction $3. 00 

Operation - — • ^ - 

* Maintenance 


00 

25 

20 

25 

20 

15 

10 


Total - - 31)0 

Average number of students, i>or teacher 35 

The following is n summary of the “claims” mntje for the Gary 
plan: ' v 



‘ - 
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M'httt wc claim for the dory plan in imtuatriiit rtfueahon: f ' 

Economical, etlicient, vocational guldunee for all.' 

Industrial training when mushd. and by whom tansled. 

Makes iM»y,slble increased facilities for grades, high schools, and couthum* 
tion schools, ** 

K»f|»s children in school longer. <5 ratines tlie child's desire which every 
111 to 14 year oh] • hoy 1ms for a ** real Job.*' 

I>1 roots more students into the technical* Institute's, and sends others into 
life with a better understanding of Industrial work, 
s hevelops inspirit of donmerhey on part <*f high-school students. 

Kx|»erienre has proved tha\ graduates stand in front rank on college- 
(‘i» trance requirements. 

That the whole plant can be used all the time for ull Hie jKMiple. 

/ ■ 
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ARGENTINA. 

• Tho education exhibit of Argentina in the Palace of Education con- 
sisted of numbers of nttra'ctive screens containing views .of primary, 
secondary, and technical schools, and higher institutions of learning, 
together with legends and charts setting forth the present develop- 
ment of public instruction in Argentina, with-sperinl reference to out- 
door activities for school hygiene. Charts called attention to the fact 
thut “ Primary instruction is compulsory and free in Argentina for 
all children from 0 to 14 years of age/*- Private schools are under 
the supervision of the national education hoard. All public schools 
are secular. The Federal Government of Argentina spends for its 
normal, secondary, and special schools $10,528,080, or $1,55 per capita. 

One chart illustrated the training of teachers, through regular nor- 
mal schools, normal schools for physical training, normal schools* for 
secondnrv education. ]>cdngr>gical departments of universities, and 
norma) schools for the teaching of modern languages. The latter 
type school is descrilted as an institution “ distinctly Argentinian,” 
where "all languages are taught in their own tongue for the sake of 
practice/’ Entrance’ requirements are the same ns for the regular 
normal schools, and the graduates teach' modem languages in sec- 
ondary schools. The growth' in provision for teacher training dur- 
ing the past 20 years was shown, especially with reference to pri- 
mary teachers: In 1804 tlyif were 35 schools, 1,310 students, and a 
total c$2>ciidituee of $810,500; in 1914 there were TO schools, 8,974 
. *st^dfiiid^ und a, total expenditure of $4,270,000. 

The summary is^ from a special pamphlet prepared by 

^the department of education of Argentina for distribution at the 
exposition-: 

rUIVI ARY KDUCATlON. 

\ 

Primary cUnnithm la Argentina owe* Its present ntute or development to 
Pomluffo F. Snrmlento, who was n imrsonM friend ami ^student of Horace Mann. 

Primary education in tiro Provlncea (States) of Argentina the concern* of 
State authorities, who work- In harmony* with tho educational Itodlc* of Its 
.rltlea, towns, ami villages. The teceptlonto this insists la the- control Uy 
the national lamt-d of education of the “primary school* of the Federal city oti 
lluenoa Aire* ami rucU other' exceptiouR im >ylll be t|ientloued further.on, '^1 




^Other nattohu jmrt qtteatloti tOdacatton In th* uMtlftl tmlldlft** hotndn* thrtr efflrui 
•xttlkita. * Thu* Uw French. p*tU|9a coaa»lp«t «n txmbtt 9f colored chnii»*hhwjnf n* 
‘ irotih of list MhoalM rta^llSK r ' 4 ■ - ■ ■ v 
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EXHIBITS OF FOBEIGN NATIONS. 

' One of -the more recent and far-reaching development of this Federal con- 
trol is the fact that In some of the Provinces primary schools are established 
and subsidized by the Federal Government where locul economic conditions 
are not able to cope with the need for popular education. 

Argentina maintains therefore in some of the Provinces two systems of pri- 
mary schools, the regular State-controlled and the Federal-controtled primary 
schools. 

In 1894 there wei*e 3.000 prlmtfry schools, public and private, which increased 
during the next 20 years to 7,0’Q' primary schools; likewise the teuchlng force 
of these school# grew from 7,800 teachers to over 20.000 teachers. The pupils 
attending the schools In 1894 numbered 280.000, whereas in 1914 the attendance 
increased to 890,000 pupils in these primary schools. In 1894 the total ex- 
pense for primary education was 9,370,000 pesos, while In 1914 it was 56,035.000 
pesos (n peso Is 42 American cents). 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, • 

The secondary schools are responding also to the modern demands of a demo- 
cratic' conception of education. From mere preparatory Institutions fot the 
universities, they are fast becoming schools of advanced education to an in- 
creasing handier of men. and women. 

In 1894 the students of secondary spools nunlbered 3.000, which number 
rose to 10.000 in 1914, the expenditures having Increased from 1.000.000 pesos 
in 1804 to nearly 6.000.000 in 1&14. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

/ 

Technical schools are a matter of recent development Two distinct kinds of 
such schools have been organized and are now maintained In flourishing con- 
dition. Tine* kind provides technical trailing In the various trades for young 
men from 12 to 15 years, while the second type served to train the young men 
for positions ns foremen nnd superintendents. There arefour large schools of 
each one of these types, supported by the National Government at n yearly 
expense of 1.000,000 pesos. In addition to these, there are' 15 trade school^ 
for girls, also under the control of the National Government, giving Instruc- 
tion In the trades In which girls predominate, such ns millinery, dressmaking. 
flo\ver making, telegraphy, typewriting nnd stenography, glove making, etc. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Of recent development and also under the control of the National Govern- 
ment are the commercial schools for men and women, which provide adequate 
modern Instruction In salesmanship ofid bookkeeping. A recent addition to 
the scope of these schools Is the degree of doctor, given for advanced work lu 
economic sciences. The National .Government spends about 1,500,000 pesos 
for this branch of education. 


AGRICULTURAL KDUCATIofc. 




Agricultural education in Argentina 1* of a twofold type, general and special. 
The special schools, so-called Regional schools, look toward tha^ education of > 
future workers ip special fields, such as those who engage; for'exa tuple, in the 
su^^pjfertes pf .TucumAtit These Schools specialise on the Intel! igent de- 
- velopment of fpeeta! Industries'' all over Argentina; The 'otirriculunnof till 
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A typical Mreen from the Argentine education exhibit. 
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these schools is Intensely practical ajl(f covers a sulliclent scientific background 
such as these practical studies require in the various fields. These schools are 
also under the control of the National Government through the department 
of agriculture/ 

The schools which provide for the thorough scientific instruction underlying 
all agricultural occupations -are under the control of the national universities 
of Buenos Aires and Iji Plata. 



A section ot m Argents exhibit. 


The annual cost of all agricultural schools is about 3,500,000 pesos, include 
ing the expenses Incurred in the maintenance of experimental stations, the 
excursion's and university extension teaching. . • 


/ 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


The universities of Argentina maintain the traditional faculties of Juris- 
prudence, belfes letters, phllQ&phy, and pure and applied science^ 4evel oping 
also the newer departments of university work, shell us agriculture, pedagogy, 
etc* Tfiq I 4 Plata University has beeOf Instrumental in the exchange of ph>- 
lessors and has encouraged the visits of public men of note from Europe aqd 
Jfc# United States oif America. 1 

m - ' • ■ r < 
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In conilectlon with higher education In Argentina It la a point of" Interest 
thnt- the number of university graduates In the city of Btftnos Aires Is In 
proportion with the population larger than In other, cities of the world. The 
budget of the three or four foremost Important universities of Argentina 
ranches 8.500.000 pesos a year, and their combined attendance was 9100 
students In 1914. 

Several sliding screens. testified to a belief in the possibilities for 
mutual helpfulness between the nations of North and South Amer- 
ica, particularly Argentina and the United States, and the important 
part education might play in such- relations. 

CHINA. 

*- 

The Republic of China, with the cooperation of several of the mis- 
sionary organizations active in Chinese work, had a large exhibit 
space devoted to.' produces of the manual-training and industrial 
work in Chinese jichbols and missions, especially work in carved 
wopd. One large booth was given to Tsing Hua College. 

Under “ Elementary Education ” and “ Secondary Education ” a 
large amount of embroidery and painting was exhibited. Arts and 
craft work done by orphans of the Zikawei Catholic Mission' of 
Shanghai formed a large section of the exhibit, special features bom- 
a remarkable collection of Chinese pagodas, a facsimile of the InT- 
perial throne of China carved in teak wood, a model of a Chinese- 
military junk, teak-wood sideboards, oriental tandelabra and screens. 

• In describing the exhibit, tire Chinese Commissioner General, Hon 
Chen Chi, declares: . 

™Sr,u,™ W T"”'™ 1 ln ltS " ork ’the old and famous 

curriculum as It existed for thousands of years la the Middle Kingdom. 

China has produced with the old Ideal of education a large number of greut 
men, as the history of the Tar Kast'shows. Hut China foiintl out that western 
educntlon was necessary; the Ideal of old-time education would not do for 
present mid future -purposes. 

The transformation of the eilucutlonal system went hand In hand with the 
great changes In the Covernment of China brought about In 1900. Not only , - 
was the old system 'of education abolished, but also the famous and oldest^ 
university of .the world, the Hanlln,” became a matter of the post Kinder- 
gartens, primnry, elementary, and hlgh-school education took Its piace. Col- 
eges were founded, universities with western principles were started In the 

ofX^nTry CQP “ n ' 8 a8 we " na ln *<*'"*. rentral capita! 

A new step was the foundation of girls’ schools all over China This ls*so r 
- much more of prominence, ns In previous times girls were simply educated for 
home work, and not In the sense of public education. A further Bt<£ after. 1900 
*ag the Rending of thousands of students annually abroad, 5 

The exhibit of tl* Tiring Hua College, of .Tsing Hua Yuan, neap 
.^ekmg,. emphasized the , educational kelatiftms between Chinai and 

college, established in, i909^with"AShetican 
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operation, is supported out of the Chinese indemnity funds re- 
tinned by the Tjnitod States. Graduates of the college are selected 



Part of the Chinese educational exhibit, showing work of secondary schools. 



THn Tsing Htia Colley booth. 

annually for education m the United States. 
fiOO students. , $ 

: v w * 
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CUBA. 

Cuba s exhibit in tlie Palace of Kelt Teat ion was almost entirely de- 
voted to hygiene and sanitation. The school exhibit proper was in 
the attractive Cuban pavilion, where an entire room was given to 
education. A miniature of the model school of Santiago deCubu was 
exhibited, the work of pupils of the sloy^ehjss in thirty schools. 
The collection of industrial exhibits from the schools included several 
notable examples of pillow lacework. A mode) of a new type of one- 
room schoolhouse, designed for rural communities, indicated Cuba's 
ebneern with this world wide problem. A chart emphasized the 
raphl development of education in Cuba, particularly since the be- 
ginning of the Republic— from an enrollment of 30*306 in 1892 (be- 
fore the inauguration of the Republic) to 277,013 in 1913-14. 

JAPAN. 

Of special interest in the Japanese education exhibit were charts 
showing the subsequent careers of graduates of different types of 
Japanese educational institutions. In the case of the Imperial uni- 
versities of Tokyo, Kyoto, Iohoku, and Kvuschu 4,067 graduates were 
W public officials, 2,637 teachers or school officers, 2,006 in business, 
2,174 hospital physicians or medical men in general practice, 511 were 
continuing university studies, and 323 were lawyers. Of the re- 
mainder, 1,064 are dead and 1,475 were not heard from or were still 
undecided as to their careers. 

Of tile 17,489 graduates of the middle schools for the year 1911—12, 
388 were Government officials on March 31, M13; 1,695 were schooh 
teachers or officials, 2,278 were in business, 1,220 were studying in 
higher schools, 3,936 were in special schools and special technical 
institutes, 502 were in other schools, 799 were yi military and naval 
schools or in the service, and 6,585 were either unknown or undecided 
ns to their 'occupations. Of the 4,916 graduates of technical schools 
of secondary grade, 2,773 were in business, 344 were in special tech- 
nical schools, 191 were in other spools, 317 xvere in military service, 
while 574 were Government officials, 553 school teachers or officers, 
and 304 undecided as to their occupations. 

Exhibits of both academic and industrial work were shown, rep- 
resenting the following institutions; Japanese Woman’s University: 
-Miss Tsuda^s School, Tokyo; Tokyo Higher Normal School; Tokyo 
Imperial University; College of a Agriculture and the Kyuschu Im- 
perial University; the Art and Technical School of Kyoto City; 
the Fine Art School for Girls; and the technical schools of the 
Toyama prefecture, * # 

* / 
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A special publication descriptive of education in Japan treats of' 
primary education, secondary education, technical education, the 
training of teachers, higher education, education of women, art edu- 
cation, education of the blind And dumb, libraries and miscellaneous 
educational agencies. The cost of public education in Japan isshown 
to have increased from 43,000,000 yen in 1903-4 to 80,500,000 yen in 
1912-13. Special attention is given, to school hygiene. Libraries 
increased from 93 in 1903 — 1 to 540 in 191*2— 13 ; the number of volumes 
grew from 1^000,000 to over 3^900,000; and the visitors to the libraries 
increased from 550,000 to nearly 4,000,000. 

The growth of the Imperial universities was as follows: In 1911-F2 
there were 6,440 students, as compared with 3,370 in 1902-3; there 
were 1,270 graduates, as compared with 625; the teachers numbered 
600, as compared with 308 in 1902-3; and the expenditures increased 
from $1,800,000 to- $4,550,000. 

The following summary table affords a view of the development 
of educational institutions in Japan between the years 1908 and 1913: 

Number of students and pupils from 1908-9 to 1912-1J. 


Classes of schools 


Elementary schools 

Schools for blind and dumb 

Normal schools 

Higher normal schools 

Higher normal schools for women 

Special Institutes for training of teachers 

Middle schools ; * ' 

High schools for girls. 

Domestic science nigh 

Higher schools 

Imperial universities ] . . . 

8peclal schools 

Special technical schools /. 

Technical schools of secondary and primary 

grades..... : 

Technical continuation schools 

Institutes for training of technical school-teachers. 
Miscellaneous schools 


high school* for girls. 


6,990, 139 
1,803 
31,018 
980 
306 
66 

116,038 

216,683 


6,236 
7,817 
37.438 
6, 114 

56,573 

192,331 

161 

148,971 


Total i\ 0,037jl0 


1909-10 , 1910-11 


1,473,693 

3,003 

23,423 

1,078 

460 

63 

118,133 

61,781 


6.029 

7,669 

26,945 

6,526 

69.667 

223,719 

184 

149,339 


7,150,470 


0,861,718 
2,238 
' 26,391 
1,093 
600 
63 

122,846 

66,239 


1911-12 


6,341 

7,239 

26,244 

6,094 

64,739 
262,978 
177 
146, 122 


7,689,117 


7,023,661 

2,571 

27,070 

1,070 

690 

66 

126,304 

69,619 

4,406 

6,065 

7,438 

27,468 


70,086 

302,341 

160 

142,808 


1912-13 


7,809, 140 


7,037,430 
2,009 
27,063 
•• 1,091 
669 
123 
128,973 
64,871 
10,257 
6,637 
8,946 
27,048 


74,869 

348,767 

170 

148,701 


7, 803,719 


URUGUAY. 

A number of screens indicated the progress of elementary educa- 
tion in Uruguay. The primary enrollment grew from 72,972 in 1904 
to 91,882 in 1909, and 113,620 in 1914. Photographic views illus- 
trated the type of primary, work. Special attention was given to 
health care and education. 

The National .Institute of Agronomy exhibited models showing va- 
,*1ous forms of vineyard culture, practical and ornamental plans for 
trimming. . ^ 
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V. EXHIBITS OF INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


AMERICAN LTblJARV ASSOCIATION 


IIow libraries are reading' out to do effective work in all commu- 
nities, however remote, and in many other ways than by simply 
hoarding books, was told in the exhibit of the American Library As- 
sociation. 1 lie exhibits showed in a direct way what librarians are 



Entrance of the American Library Association apace; California County library map In the background 


doing to bring books and reading into every home, shop, school, and 
office. • ' V ^ 

“ Education need riot cease when school is finished,” according to 
the exhibit. 44 The library habit learned in youth brings pletvsure and 
inspiration alj through life. Books and libraries are a real help in 
the problems which ari^e in every person’s work.” 

Rural library work was featured, with illustrations from Washing- 
ton County, Md.; Multnomah County, Orcg.; Hood River County, 
Greg, j Van Wert County, Ohio* Mfoi%tfey jCotmty. Cal. ;« Alameda 
^ ~ ~ ‘ x v * - S 


County, Ojtl; Yolo County, Cat ; and other Ideality 

— 1^— il— " .i ■ 
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A map indicated what States had and had not State library com- 
missions. U A library commission for every State ” was the demand—* 
to lend encourageme&t to the establishment of libraries; to give ex- 
pert advice on library problems; to organize public and school libra- 
ries; to lend traveling libraries; to publish lists of good books. 

, The following States have library commissions, according to the 
exhibit: 1 Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware. 
Georgia, Idahq', Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri,. Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina. ' 
North Dakota, Qhich Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington. 
'Wisconsin. 

Growth in library service wds indicated by charts portraying cir- 
culation and distribution in several progressive cities. The Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Public Library, for example, has 270,000 borrowers in 
the main' library, 24 branch libraries, 17 school branches,' 300 class- 
room libraries, 57 home libraries, 41 deposit stations in shops, 
schools, etc., and 55 delivery stations, or a* total of 555 Separate 
agencies for distribution. . ^ 

Special emphasis was laid upon children’s libraries, one entire 
section being given to children’s books. Various charts'apd tables 
showed how the Cleveland Public Library reaches the children 
through the following agencies:' 

1 teacher’s and parent’s room ; 

17 children’s .r^oms branches ; »• 

* 3 settlement libraries ; 

4 small libraries (conducted usually in .rented quarters) ; 

, 1 normal school library ; 

. 9 school libraries; 0 V* 

360 classroom librariesr(in 65 public schools, 16 parochial schools, 
and 27 institutions) ^ 

57 home libraries. 

Good books for all cmldreir, only books read and approved by" 
experienced children’s librarians, are in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, •according to the exhibit. More th>n 1,000,000 ‘books are read * 
by Cleveland children every* year ; 420 per ceht of all persons of 
reading age in Cleveland are children under 15 years; 39 per cent 
ofjfi borrowers are Children ; \43 per cent of .all books read are 
children’s books (more than 1,000,000). \ 

% k Photograpfes and book lists^sltowed the widely varying uses oi thfc' 
library w^pfcal cities. Books for business' men,, for housekeepers, 
farmers, and artisans are brought to the attention of thousands of 

— — : - » - 7 - 

8 Aitinm now has a State library commission. " • 
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citizens in communities everywhere. The exhibit emphasized the 
fact that many libraries are circulating reproductions of paintings 
and other art works, music scores, ahd even player rolls and phono- 
graph records, while other libraries maintain large collections of 
foreign books, and employ experts to make these t(ooks as widely 
used as possible. 

The -California library service was explained in detail by a huge 
map 25 feet high by 22 feet wide, by photographs, and by a special 
publication issued for the exposition, The 44 county free library,” 
it is declared , 44 acts as a storehouse and center of distribution for the 
whole county and as the connecting link between the State library 
and the people of, the county.” Th^ following figures giye an. idea 
of, the work accomplished: ^ ' 

Qatifornia’s library service. 

Free public libraries * *_ 132 

District libraries ’ *•_* 5 

• County free libraries.. * 26 

Daw libraries «. _ 06 

County teachers’ libraries „ ' 58 

Libraries in educational institutions _______ __ 334 

Association and subscription llbrnrlos. o. ill 

Miscellaneous Institution ^1 lb rnrfcs __ _ 47 

Total 1 779 

*V= * 

15 ranches and deposit stations connected with above listed libraries 1,203 

Library’ building^: ' , 

(3ifts .v ___ 12 © 

Others ^ 21 

Total • 160 

Growth In oue sort of library service: 9 

California— „ 

Area, square miles 1 158,297 

Second ir^ size among the States. ^ 

Population In 1910 !_♦ 377, 549 

Assessed valuation for 1914-15 ! .S3. 134, 811,284 

i » Number of counties ____' 58 

^ County free library service— * • 

Area covered, Square miles*.. ... 4 95,950 

Population reached T 1, 557,008 

. % Appropriation made * $280,302.58 

< * , % 

An interesting set of charts was devoted to library publicity* 
fcook displays in department store* windows; advertising the library V 
benefits ^thfough* motipn -picture theaters; .direct neiv^paper pu]b 
Jicity ; posters— these wereall suggested ^s. Effective means of making 
tjie work of (he library known, for, it w>as asserted, # when a 
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Other subjects treated in the exhibit were: Book rebinding; effi- 
ciency in. library service; library buildings, and training for library 
work. The following list of library training schools was displayed' 
New York Public Library School; Pittsburgh Training School for 
Children’s Libraries; SimmOns College Library School; St. Louis 
Public Library Training Class; Syracuse University Library School; 
University of Wisconsin Library School ; Western Reserve Library 
School; University of. Illinois Library School; Atlanta Carnegie 
Library Training School ; California State Library Schoob; Chicago 
Public Library Training Class: New York State Library School; 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science; Riverside Public Library 
School; Los'Angeles Library School. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Medical education . — Though not primarily an education exhibit 
in the narrower sense, the American Medical Association exhibit 
gave some attention to" medical education. Several charts showed 
the improved entrance requirements to medical colleges. The map 
on page 87 indicates the present status of preliminary education in 
the various States. 

AMERICAN MOUTH HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 


Care of the teeth as the basis o&good health was emphasized in the 
exhibit of the American Mouth Hygiene Association. A fully 
equipped model dental clinic, such as might be installed in any up-to- 
date school system, was exhibited t and there were frequent demon- 
strations of modem dental work .The Forsyth Infirmary, of Bos- 
ton, was pointed to as representing 'the answer of one city to the 
question of caring for children’s teeth. ' , 

. AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE A8SPCIATION. 



The exhibit of the American Social. Hygiene Association was* 
notable for its emphasis on the educational phase of the sex prob- 
lem. As an important part of education for social hygiene it was 
urged that the school should train pupils in “home craft”; en-. 
coprage parent-teacher organizations; and develop recreation cen- 
ters.'* Ten ‘ c chapters on social hygiene,” directed to" the promotion 
and guidance of sex education, wefe as follows; I., Parents. EL 
Home. JII. Knowledge. 'IV. Recreation. V. Occupation. . VI. 
Carriage VII. Education. V5II. Religion. IX. Medicine. X. 
Law. Parents should secure tot the child godd herq&ity, gobd 
- health, gwd habits, according to this outline. HarmJSgi sex habits 
ue often due to lack, of early training in personal hygiene, it was 




education. 
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declared. 1 he home shoul<$,provide good environment, good play- 
mates, good -sociul trainii^. Training in the social conventions is a 
moral safeguard for botfi boys and girls. 

Recreation shoul^give a sound body, a sound mind, and a sound 
* ehvironment. Physical exercises and training rules are safeguards. 
Mental recreation is also needed in the battle for normal sex: life. 
.Wholesome social recreation fpr men and women conserves stand- 

^ ** 



The li/e process, nature study, and sex education as illustrated in the social hygiene exhibit. 


ards of morality. Through education sound knowledge of. social 
hygiene is diffused, plainly hut delicately, without exaggeration or 
morbid suggestion, apfl with due regal'd for parental rights .and 
religious convictions. ^ 

Throughout the exhibit tlie point was ehiphar>i^^^^^^t children 
can safely be taught the essentials of Sex tlir^l^HPtire study 
without the undue stress that treatment afa sepTmUr subject of 
instruction might involve; and a number pf attractive pictures, as 
well as live pets, were displayed to jhx>w how effective these methods 
' could be. ‘ ' 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 

The exhibit of the Carnegie Institution of Washington presented 
. in definite form the wfcfk of the Departments of Experimental Evo- 
lution, Botanical Research, Entdmology, Marine 'Biology, Terres- 
trial Magnetism, Meridian Astrometry, Economics and Sociology, 
und Historical Resenrch, the Nutrition Laboratory, the Geophysi- 
cnl Laboratory, the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, the Division 
j ^ Research Associates, as well as the general plan and scope of this 
' important scientific foundation. 

The Carnegie institution of Washington was founded by Andrew 
Carnegie on January 28, 1902, with an endowment of $10,000,000, 
which was later increased to $22,000,000. The institution was origi- 
nally organized under the laws of the* District of Columbia Und 
incorporated as the ICarnegie Institution, but was reincorporated by 
an act of the Congress of the United States, approved April 28, 
1904, under the titl^ of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

. Under the Department of Experimental Evolution the work of 
the laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, & Y., and at 
Goose Island was dekribed, especially studies in the theories of 
heredity of sheep, goats, cats, rats, poultry, canaries, pigeons, and 
various insects; beanjg, sunflowers, . maize, poppies, etc. j and the study 
of heredity in man. ! For the Department of Botanical Research the 
work of the -laboratory at Tucson, Ariz., and Carmel., Cal., was 
outlined. ' 

* The exhibit described recent work undertaken by the* Depart- 
ment of Embryology in association with Johns Hopkins University. 

• The Department of Marine Biology has a maifl laboratory at Tor- 
tugas, Fla., but temporary branch laboratories' have been established 
at Nassau and at Andros Island (in the Bahamas), in Jamaica, and «; 
( upon Murray Island, Torres Straits, Australia. The object of the 
department is to “pursue intensive studies upon problems of the 
tropical ocean, paying special attention to those of, physiology, 

1 Heredity, variation, and others lying 4h the borderland v between 
biology and patKology.” * 

Investigations in nutrition have been carried on, according to the 
I ^ exhibit, since 1913,* and % laboratory especially flesigned for this 
purpose was completed at Boston in 1908. 

The exMJbll illustrated also the work of the Department of Terres- 1 
trial Magnetism, ,-with , its .plan for a general magnetic survey, of 
the earth, whici begah iu 1904. A ^pecjaily deigned nonmagnetic 


which* a mode was shown in thoejhib ity has 
n freedom, from magnetism permit the ' making of precise magnetic 
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observations at sea, for navigational and scientific purposes, almost 
as readily as on land. . 

Investigations to determine the modes -:of formation and the 
physical properties of the 1 rocks of the earth’s crust; the endeavor 
through a southern observatory, located in Soffth America, to se- 
cure accurate measure of the stars 'visible in the Southern Hemi-^ 
sphere; additional studies of the sun made at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, near Pasadena, Cal.; studies in American economic 
history ; investigation of the source of American history in foreign 
archives, it re some of the activities of the institution as described in 
the exhibit. ' 

EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES. 

Special attention was given in the 50 or more church exhibits to 
the school work of the different denominations. 

The American Missionary Association emphasized the Corn Club 
work at Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. According to the 
exhibit of this association — , 

A wise democracy will not offer Its masses merely the schools o£ the pro- 
fessional or leisure classes, but will multiply schools until ;here are enough 
to go around and thus one to fit each American group. 

As an invitation to the "fairer 'possibilities — because the best wealth of a 
nation is always Its poor boys — all these diverse groups of schools will be “ open 
at the top.” The Stnte, as destiny., must never forbid the university to any 
child because he is poor or black. 

The association reported a total of 7,605 pupils under industrial in- 
struction in its schools: Sewing, dressmaking, and millinery, 3,344; 
cooking^and" housekeeping, 1,352; mechanical'industries, 1,101; print- 
ing, 54; agriculture (advanced), 415; elementary manual arts, 1,339. 

Charts of the American Baptist Home Mission Society show'll 
that the society began its work of education for the Negroes in 1862. 
Special emphasis has been laid upon the training of preachers and 
teachers. The society assists in the maintenance of 13 higher educa- 
tional institutions and 10. secondary schools, with an enrollment of 
7,491, and a teaching force of 197, of whom 107 Were Negroes. Edu- 
cational work is also done for the Indians and the people of Mexico, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico. t 

Colored charts described the work pf- the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church! Some of the educational 
work listed was as follows: Korea, mission established 1885, 6,130 
student# under instruction; China, mission dating from 1847, 17,807 
studenis; Malaysia (mission founded 1885), 7,061 students; India 
-(mission founded 1856), 39,309 students; Africa (mission founded 
1833), 8.071 student| : South America (mission founded 1836), 2,827 
students; and Mexico (mission established 1876); 4,617 students. 

■ > : : ‘ -p, "" -- 1 — 
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In India the Bareilly Theological School, founded in 1872, has three 
departments: (1) Seihinary course foe 1000 /( 2 ) normal school for 
teachers, and (3) a wom- 
an’s training school. The 
Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of fche Metho- 
dist Episcopal C h 11 r c h 
maintains 11 industrial 
buildings and kindergar- 
tens, 25 mission schools, 3 
national training schools, 
and 4 conference trailing 
Schools for missionaries 
and deaconesses. • 

The Protestant 7 Episco- 
pal Church showed pic- 
tures’ of activities in St. 

Augustine’s School, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; St Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, 

Va. ; and # St. Philip’s 
School, San Antonio, 

Tex., with emphasis on" 
such practical activities as 
corn growing, sewing, and 
bench work. 

The ideal training for . 
social service 'was set 
forth from the point of 
view of the Protestant Episcopal Church by means of the diagram 
given herewith! * * - 


The healt h challenge of the open-air school exhibit. 


Education for Social Service. 


The theological seminary 
for future leaders of the 
church. 

V 

t 

~ - ■ • • - 

The parish church for church 
members. 


Tho Sunday school for 
future church members. 





1 ^ . 


By 

means of 


Social teaching of the Bible. 
Social teaching of church* 
history. 

Instruction in social prob- 


cogpwatl, 


means of 

i » 

Sunday school forum for 
.the discussion of social 
problems. 

Visits to kiM social agen- 
do*. 

Horvik* In connection with 
Secular agencies. 


lij 

means of 

-- i 


Social teaching ol the Bible. 
Instruction in social prob- 


lems (for mature pupils). 
Elementary serulc* (gifts, 
visits' to social imtitu- 

lon of teach- 


tiotw). 
Social 
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Open-air schools were illustrated in the exhibit of the 'Elizabeth 
MeC oimick Memoriul Fund, of Chicago. A model of an open-air 
school and grounds was shown, the school building l>cing built on 
the unit plan. Life-size figures demonstrated proper clothing for 
use in the various phases of open-air school work. Jliniature re- 
productions of the Chicago opien-air schools and photographs of 
•open-air schools from different nations indicatec^he world-wide 
spread of the open-uir*school movement. 

■* f'resh air, sunshine, food, rest, medical and nursing service, pec^ 
sonal hygiene, recreation, study, comradeship” were some of the 



Model ol an 4 op«n-elf school built on the “ unit ” plan. 

fundamentals of the open-air idea insisted upon in this exhibit, 
and the purpose of open-air school work was declared ‘to be: “ To 
^weave together these different features In a process of education' and 
f n hygienic way of life.” The model of the open-air school on-dis- 
- play, it was explained, combined features found iq various existing' 
schools/ The unit plan of building would allow for adjustment to 
take care of increased enrollmerit ; each unit would accommodate 25 
children. * ' • ~, f 

The general object of the Elizabeth McCormicl^Fund,’ according 
to the exhibit, is to improve the conditions of child life in the United 
States. “It has made open-air school Fork and the physical*' wei- 
fgre of school children one of its activities because if believes there 
^ Possibilities for prbjhoting the 20,000,001> school chjjtgrtn k tie 
United States, which make this perhaps the most fruitful ’field for 
servi« to childhood.^ Legends k the^xhibit called attention to the 


■i 
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fact that open-air schools have practically doubled in number each 
year since first introduced by Providence, R. I., in 1908. There are 

J 



A nearer view of a portion of the open-air schools exhibit. The figures illustrate types of 
wearing apparel, cots, desk*, and other equipment for out-door work. 

nbw more than 600 open-air and of>en-window classes in public and 
private schools, hospitals, and sanatoriums in the Uni^d States. 

FINE, APPLIED, AND MANUAL AI^T EDUCATION. 

A special section of the Palace of Education was devoted to an 
exhibit 6f fine, applied, and manual arts education, made up of 63 
separate exhibits and ranging from the simplest form oi water-color 
work in the grades to painting from the finest workers of the pro- 
fessional art schools. Simplicity and sincerity were the predomi* 
bant notes of the exhibit. On the one hand the level of taste in na- 
tives and treatment was high; on the other side, the emphasis upori 
the practical was marked. A center of interest was the suite of 
rooms furnished and, decorated by pupils of the high schools. To 
illustrate, one room, a child’s bedroom and playroom, was designed 
and furnished hy the drawing and art departments of. the State 
Normal School, -San Jose, Cal* The rug was woven on 80 hand 
looms students in the primary handwork department. Flowers 
apd hangup were made by students teethe millinery and sewing 
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g in manual work. Children of the fifth and sixth grades of the Nor- 
mal Training School designed the chair cushion and made the toys. 
The chajr cushions were embroidered by students in the normal art 
department. The 'children s drawings *were done by the first and 
second grades training-school children/ 

Schools and institutions ptvrticipating in the fine-arts exhibit 
included the Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago; Alameda public 
schools; Albany School of Fine Arts; the Art Institute of, Chicago; 
Baltimore public schools; Berkeley (Cal.) High School; Bristol 
(Conn.) public schools; Chi- 
cago School of Applied and 
Normal Art; California 
School of Arts and Crafts; 

Chicago Normal School ; Chi- 
cago public schools; Coggs- 
well Polytechnic School, San 
Francisco; Crocker School., 

San Francisco: Crocker In- 
termediate School, San Fran- 
cisco; De Kalb (111.) public 
schools; Denver public 
schools; East Orange (N. J.) 
public schools; E. SpenceF 
Mackny School, San Fran- 
cisco; Eben Coming School of 
Art, Boston, Mass.; Glouces- 
ter (Mass.) public schools: 
public schools of Gulfport. 

Miss.; Harvard TTniversitv : 
ft o race Mann School. Sifh 
Francisco; Ohio Mechanics 
Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio: A comer of the art exhibit in the ralaw of Education. 

Intermediate School, Oakland. Cal.; (Uuinestown (X. V.) nublic 
schools; Lelnnd Stanford, jr., University; Los Angeles public 
schools; Los Angeles High School; Lowell High School. San Fran- 
cisco: Minneapolis Institute of Art; Minneapolis public schools: 
Minneapolis School of Art; Mission High School, San Francisco; 
University of Nevada; Newark (N. J.) public schools; Northern 
Illinois State Normal School; Oriental School, San Francisco; 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisod; Salt Lake City public 
schools; Ralph Johonnot Studio; Richrpond (Cal.) High School; 
Richmond (Cal.) public schools; San Francisco Institute of Art; 
Santa Btyt*nrn (Cal.) High School; Seattle (Wash.> High 
1101^^—16 7 
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School; Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans; Springfield (Mass.)' 
High School; the California State normal schools at Los Angeles, 
San Jose,jand Santa Barbara, Car; the State normal school at Wal- 
rensburg, Afo.; St. Louis public schools; St. Louis School of Fine 
Art; St. Paul Institute'of Art; St. Walburges Academy*; Syracuse 
University; Teachers College, Columbia University; Trade School, 



Glass enclosure to which' the Montessori demonstration class was held. 


Hospital of Hope, New York ; Union High School, San Mateo, Cal.; 
Wilmerding School; West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

' THE MONTESSORI DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL. C 

* \ « 

A glass enclosure in the center of the Palace of Education housed 
the Montessori demonstration school, which was operated for a period 
of six weeks lh connection with the Montessori training class of the 
exposition. Dr/ Montessori and two assistants conducted the demon- 
strations. f 

The school began on August 4 with an enrollment of 30 children. 
The daily average attendance during the six weeks of school was 24. 
Several of the children were just three years of age, and three had 
ju$t passed their Bixth birthday; the others were between three and 
six. In connection with the demonstration school a nunrjber of con-* 
ferences were held at which ’Mme % hfontessor4 answered! through an 
interpreter, numerous questions raised by teachers and parenta 




^^^*^^XHlBIT^^^SnTUTION^TN^TRGANlZATlONS^^^^9^^ 

While the demonstration was carried out under such artificial con : * 

ditions that it was difficult to obtain accurate impressions of the 
true value of the Montessori work, visitors could not hut be impressed 
«with the attractiveness of ^he- surroundings — the harmonizing color 
effects; simple, tasteful furniture; find the delightful manner of thfe 
directress. 


Interior of tbo Montessori room. The color scheme was lu vender; the furniture a pearl pay. 

% 

I N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION. 

I The significant school-extension work that can be done by, a large 

city museum was illustrated by the exhibit of the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension of the Field Museujn of Natural History, 
Chicago. Convinced that the influence of the Field Museum, already 
\ one of the great museums of the world, could be extended to reach 
into the classrooms ofi-the public schools and affect more closely the 
daily lives of the school children, Mr. N. W. Harris, of Chicago and 
, Pasadena, Cal., established a fund of $2:>0',000 for the establishment 
, °f -cooperative work with the schools. As a result of this foundntiok 
collections of birds and small animals, of useful and rni;e plants, and 
► of objects illustrative of economic geography are distributed to the 
'public schools of Chicago and made an integral part of the educa- 
tional facilities of ihe city. 
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The display at the exposition included typical cases of exhibits 
♦'furnished by the museum. Tlrese cases are distributed by automobile * 
v to ^e various schools, wheVe they m ay remain two weeks, upon the 
expiration of which time they are changed for others. * Racks prn- 
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i 
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T "° °‘ thecaseso( CJlWbl15 f S‘»l* d „ b , y , the , Ejrt *“*° n ,h « Chicago public school,. Upper 
Picture, origin of cool: lower, the water snake. 11 
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vided by tlie Chicago School Board serve for display of the cases, 
and when not occupied by cases, the racks 'serve for display of a 
placard explaining the scope and design of the museum, how it may 
be reached, etc. 
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\ NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER. 





The exhibit of the National Child Labor Committee touched the 
school side of the problem fct several points. Attention was called 
to the fact that the child who works can not have adequate schooling 4 

even-if his work is done 
outside of school hours. 
u But many in the cotton 
mills, in shrimp and oys- 
ter canneries, and in other 
occupations scattered 
through the States with 
poor chi Id- labor laws are 
deprived of schooling. 
Their work does not take 
the place of school, and 
they too often grow up 
illiterate, inefficient, and 
ultimately unemployable.” 
Under the caption 
“ Compulsory education 
and child-labor reform,” 
t!]e exhibit pointed' out 
that States with the larg- 
est percentage of chil- 
dren 10 to 13 at work have 
also the^ largest percent- 
age* of illiterates. To- 
gether, good child^nbor 
hews and good 'compul- 
sory-education laws de- 

a significant chart from the child labor exhibit. crease illiteracy and crime, 

increase earning power, elevate citizenship, and make real democracy 
possible. 

Continuation schools were urged for all working children under 
18 years of age. There are 1,990,225 childreif under -46 at work in 
the United. States to-day, according to the figures given at the ex- 
, hibit; 817,800 of these are working in nonagricultural occupations 
or are hired out to work on farms. 

The following table indicates the child-labor situation in the-wari- 
ous States as summarized for the exhibit: 


( 


\ l 
| 


\ 
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WHERE DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


States u’McD have, no 1-l-yeur limit in factories or n 1-J-yenr limit with 
exemptions : 

•California. North Carolina 

Colorndo. South Carolina 


♦DeWhre. *South Dakota 

•Dlsuh^.of Columbia. •Tennessee. 




•Georgia. 
♦Idaho. ; 

•Maryio iVl. 

♦NeV^tfip. . • 
New* Mttfjco. 


♦Texas. 

♦I’lnh. 

♦Vermont. 

♦Virginia. 

♦Washington, 

•West Virginia, 

Wyoming. 


CONJINIMllON SCHOOLS 


NV>fE,'V4tfito8 marked * have u l-l- 
year'Ihnlt.ifrjth exemptions. 

Static Jv-which Imvo no lG*yonr 
'limit rtir^j:ht*'work in Victories or 
n limit with exemptions: 


Wortung ctuldran 
goloschooU> 
part of the tim^ 



•Colorado: 
Geurgfji;; * 
♦Maine.'/. ' 

Maryland. 
♦Mississippi 
Nevada. 
Ni'W Mex 
South Dtl 



•Tennessee. 
Texas. 
t*tnh. 
•Virginia. 
Wa.shiugtpn. 
Went Virginia. 
M'yomlng. 


.lr-v 


Notk. — Slales mnrVd • have a 1G- 
yvur limit with exemptions. 

States which have no 8-hour tiny 
for children uiuler 10 in fnetories. 
or States which have an 8-hour tin/ 
with exemptions : 


Alabn ma. 
♦Colorudo. 
Connecticut. 
I ‘elaware. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Idaho. 

•I ml tana. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 


Maryland. 
Michigan. 
♦Mississippi, . 
New Hampshire. 
New Mexico. 
North Carolina. 
Oregon. ** 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
Smith CnroFtna. 


-a fewho ursg achwflek _ r - 
out opheirwort tima k • 

: without reducing wages 

“ " ?/. 

" CHILDREN GET 

A b*tt*r chutes fcr ptmobm 

EMPLOYERS GET 

tocmawd tffldwcylitwjrtws 
\ School no r* i* rdaadte^opwrit 

1 “ HEHC& v 


DUCAT10N IS 7HE ENEMY f.ji 
.gjfCTIULMOS. 4| 

The value of continuation schools as set forth In the 
exhibitor the National Child Labor Committee. 


Note, — S tates marked 


South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. \ 
have an 8-hour day vrtth exemptions. 


Virginia. 
♦Washington. 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


States which have. 10*yea/ lirpit in mines and quarries or n 10-year limit 
with exemptions : * * 


Delaware. 

District of Columbia, 
t Florida. 
tHAorgla. 
t Idaho, 
t Indiana. 

♦Iowa, 

t Kansas. 


i Louisiana. New Hampshire. t South Dakota. 

MaIne > tNew Jersey. tDtah. 

tMipuachusetts. tNew Mexico. •tVermont. 

tMkhlgan. North Xarollna. . t Virginia, 

t Minnesota. North Dakota. * West VfVglnin 

Mississippi. • Oregon. t Wyoming 

tMU.-dburi. Rhode Island' 

Nebraska. 8outb Caroilnn. ^ * a 

Not*.— Btatee'mftrked • have a 10-year limit with exemptions. States marked t ha v s if 
mining ^rodneta valued at $2.&0Q t 000 a year or over. - j * • s ^ 

. . ■ ' . . ' - . - . . . * * . • ‘ , a * * 4 \ * 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNI> 

CO 


t^PAI 

o Sfm 


N INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
1SSION. 


‘•Teaching by demonstration^ was the keynote* of the Interna- 
tional Health Commission exhibit. Wax models, pictures, and other 
devices wore used to. show the ravages of I Took worm disease and the 
campaign (^eradication that has been waged. During the five-year 
campaign, according to statistics presented at the exhibit. moi*e Allan 
half a million children of school age ((> to IS. inclusive) were exam- 
ined for hookworm disease in 11 Southern States. As a result, 
:H6,S28, or 30 per cent, were found infected. In other words, two 
t>ut of every live children of school age were found to be infected. 
It was pointed out that infection’ means: Impaired health; greater 
susceptibility to other diseases; stunted 1 >odv ; dulled mind; dimin- 
ished results of teaching; blighted manhood and womanhood. 

Other features of the exhibit illustrated the improvement *n corn- 
.munity well-being wrought by the substitution of. sanitary condi- 
tions for 'insanitary. ^ ' 

SMITH COLIJIGE, 

The Smith College exhibit was designed to set forth the develop- 
ments in higher education for women. Charts were presented to 


The Smith College exhibit. 


show the increase in number of students, the ratio of elective to 
required work, the type-of work ofrered, und work taken *for 1914-15, 
and the geographical distribution of students. The distribution of 
subjects and snhieot Kmtrc wna 
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ST. LOUIS EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM.' * 

The exhibit of the St. Louis Museum was designed to show its 
work' with the public schools. Typical exhibits furnished by the 
inuseum'to the school were shown and a working model pictured the 
system of automobile deliveries between the museum and the school 
buildings. \C 

The material in the is arranged and groupe# in accord- 

ance with the course of study followed in the schools. 

The material is sent to the 'schools by a large automobile truejv 
in tile service of the museum.- The schools are divided into five sec- 


8t. Louis Educational Museum, The moving automobile on the rear waU illustrated the 
method of distributing museum material to the schools. 

w 

tions, each of which has a delivery day once a week. The principal 
of a school which has its delivery day on Mondawisks his teachers 
on the preceding Friday to send him the nunibersT>f nil the collec- 
tions in the museum catalogue they will need for the illustration of 
their lessors during the following week. These numbers he inserts 
in an order blank for the curator, and on the* follow’ ing Monday the 
wagon delivers the material at the school, taking back at the same 
time the collections used duriftg3|he previous week. # 

The metjiod is further described’ ns -follows in a pamphlet distrib- 
utee^ at the exhibit: 

1 The plan U described In detail in Bulletin. 1914; No. 48«r 6f 4be Bureau of Education. 
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. The material is not simply shown the children hs new nnd extrnordlnnry. 
things to satisfy theiV curiosity. The s|hhH())oim of mammals, birds, insects, etc,, 
the minerals, the natural and manufactured products of a country, in geog. 

V r nphy, for instance, are placed before the chlldi4n to verify what they them-* 

selv<*s hnvo dlst m orod through their own observation and reasoning as to the 
t animal nnd \l»getahle life, tlie soil pnHlucts, and the occupations of the i>oople, , 

The objects ire bundled, observtni, studied, compared with each other and with 
I us bw»n .considered in connection with other countries, and generally 

discussed. The pupils determine how the pnHlucts before them affect the life 
.of the I Kuopio, their industries niul commerce, their intercourse wi^ft 'other nn- 
, tions, their place among the nations, etc. In many schools each child takes up 

one of the articles and by h l» read 1 tig gathers all the information lie can regard- 
ing it nnd presents such in formation to tin* class. At the present time the 
museum is delivering from four to^shx loads of a 1-ton auto truck to the schools 
of St. Louis daily. 

STANDARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 

The “ Stnndnul Commercial School” was a living exhibit of the'' 

, , methods anil equipments of modern commercial education of second- 


\ 


h 



• Th« Standard Commercial School of the Panama-Pacific Exposition in stsstotx. 

\ • - ‘ 
ary grade. FoVty students, selected by competitive examination From i 
California high schools, took a regular six-months course of stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, and business methods in^ specially prepared 5 
rooms in the’Pdlace of Education and were graduated at the close of ' 
the period with appropriate ceremonies. The object of the exhibit 1 
was to make it possible for school officials to see a standard school I 

— •■■■■■ • ' ' " . I 
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• «K gpt ' 

actually at work and thereby gain suggestions on the organization 
and maintenance of a commercial department, 

A view of the Sfovjidard Commercial School is given on page 107. 
The exhibit covered 3,000 square feet of space, marked off by glass 
•partitions, with a balcony for visitors and a special booth for prac- 
tice and training. The purpose of the exhibit was declared to be: 
“Not to show what a few sensational masters of shorthand aqd 
typewriting can do, hut to point out the possibilities for young hoys 
and girls of a thorough business training, if they have the necessary 
foundation for the work.” 

9 
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Bibliography, 109. 

Biology, investigations, 91. 

Bureau of Education, exhibit, 1 1-2 1 . ^ 

(’ache La foudre School, Colo., community Extension work, 13.* 
California, exhibit, 25-34; library service, 84. 

Carnegie I nstitution'of Washington, exhibit, 91-92. 

Child labor reform, 102*103. 

Children’s ftureau, exhibit, 21-24. 

Child roll's libraries, growth, 82. 

China, (Exhibit, 75-77. 

Churches, educational work, 92-94. 

Uity*exhibits ( 61-68. % 

Claxton, P. P., letter of transmittal, 5. . 

Commercial education, exhibit, 71, .107-108. 

Community extension work', 13. ^ , * 

Consolidation of schools, Indiana, statistics^ 34-35; practical ideal, 15. 
. Continuation schools, 102; Wisconsin, 55-^56. 

Com club work, Tongaloo University, ToUgaloo, Miw., 92. 

Cuba, exhibit, 78. 

Educational foundations, endowment and purpose, 21. 

Elimination of pupils from school, 15. 

Elisabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, exhibit, 95-96. 

Evening schools, New York City, 62. 

Farragut School, Tenn., country-school life, 13-15. 

Feeble-minded. Set Atypical children. 

Fine arte, exhibit, 96-98. 

Foreign nations, exhibits, 09-80. 

Gary, Ind., school system, 63-68. 

Geological studies, 92. 

Government exhibit. Set United States. 

Harvard University, development 16. * 

heredity, experiments, 91. 

High schools^ Utah, ;60. 
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Higher education, development, 1G-1 7. Set also Uni Ycrcitiee. . % 

Hookworm disease, exhibit, 104, , , 

Hygiene, city and country’ children compared, 17-19; social, 86-89; leaching by 
T demonstration, 104, See aho School Hygiene , 

Illinois, exhibit, 32-84 

India, educational work of Met hod ini Episcopal Church, 93. 

Indian Affaire Bureau, school exhibit, 24. 

• r v 

Indiana, exhibit 34-35. 

Iowa, exhibit, 35-36. • \ 

Japan, exhibit, 78-79. a 

Journalism, agricultural, Iowa, 30. 

Junior colleges, Missouri, 40. 

Kirksville, Mo., model of rural school, 13. 

Lectures, public, New York City, 62. 

Letter of trahsmittal, 5. 

Libraries,' exhibit of American Library Association. SI -86* rural school, Wisconsin 
56-58. 

Library extension work, Wisconsin, 53-54. 

Library training schools, list, 86. 

Magnetism, terrestrial, exhibit, 91-92. 

Manual art education, exhibit, 96-98 
Massachusetts, exhibit, 36-40 ! 

Medical education, 86. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, educational worl^, 

Minnesota, University of, development, 17 
Missouri, exhibit, 40-41. 

Money value of education, >8. V 

Montessori Demonstration School, exhibit, 98-99. % 

Motion pictures, 25-26. 

Mouth Hygiene, 86. 

Museums, educational, 106-107. 

N tV Harris Public School Extension, exhibit. 99-101. 

National Child Labor (Committee, exhibit, ^02-1 03. 

Negro, advancement ,.19. 

New York, exhibit, 4 1—43. , * * 

New York City, provisions for education, 61-62. 

One-room rural school house, Illinois, 34. 

“Ono-tcacher” school, 13. # 

Open-air schools, Chicago, 95; Fresno, Cal., 28. 

Oregon, exhibit, 43-44. * 

Pennsylvania, exhibit, 44-47. 

Philippine Islands, exhibit, 58-60. 

Pope, A, E. t on policy of the education department, 7-8. 

Progress in education since 1877, 11 

Protestant Episcopal Church, educational* work, 93-94. 

Public health service, 24. ^ % 

Public lectures, New York City, 62. 

Recreational activities, Utah, 50. • 

Rockefeller Foundation International Health Commission, exhibit, 104. 

Rural schools, Illinois, 34; model 13; sanitation and hygiene, 17 18; standardization, 
Oregon, 43-44. 

St. Lopie Educational Museum, exhibit, 106-107. 

Salt lake City, Utah, recreational activities, 50, 
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